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Our Message 


HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read 
Its pages the message of the soul. The message 1s, 
man is more than an animal in drapings of cloth 
he is divine, though his divinity be masked by, and 
hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no accident of birth nor 
plavthing of fate. He isa POWER, the creator and destroyer 
of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. 
There he will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an 
everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future man will act justly and 
will love his brother as himself, not because he longs for re- 
ward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man: but because he will 
know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow are 
parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldiy existence men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. 
Seeking an ideal, they chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, 
it vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make ot life a vivid nightmare 
and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with 
the laughter of the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of 
distress. Mlan embraces and clings closer to the cause of his 
sorrows, even while held down by them. Disease, the emis- 
sary of death, strikes at his vitals. hen is heard the message 
of the soul. This message is of strength, of love. of peace. 
This is the message we would bring: the SURENGTH to 
free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the 
COURAGE to seek the truth in every form: the LOVE to 
bear each other's burdens: the PEACE that comes to a freed 
mind, an OPENED HEART, and CONSCIOUSNESS 
through an undying life. 

Let all who receive THE WorD pass on this message. 
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LIVING 
(Continued from Vol. 14, page 323) 
TT further illustrate that the form and structure and 


organism and thinking entity and divinity making 

up the organization called man is not really living, 

that the attitude of mind and his interests in the ex- 
terior life cuts man off from the floodtide of life and thus 
prevent him from real living, other lives or types than those 
already given may be looked at as well as the average life of 
mankind. 

The merchant is a man of exchange. What, when, how 
and where to buy and what, when, how and where to sell are 
what he must learn and do. By practice and experience he 
acquires the sense of these things. To do them to his best ad- 
vantage is his secret of success. His skill in trade is to get 
what he buys for as little as he can and to show those from 
whom he buys that he has paid a liberal price; to get all he 
can for what he sells and satisfy his customers that the price 
at which they buy is low. He must do business, and with its 
increase he has a reputation to sustain. He will be honest if 
he can, but he must make money. He looks for profits; his 
business is for profits; he must have profits. Ever must he 
keep a watchful eye on expenses and receipts. He must mini- 
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mize the cost, and maximize his gains from sales. The loss 
of yesterday must be made up for by the profits of today. The 
profits of tomorrow must show an increase over the profits of 
today. As merchant, his attitude of mind, his work, his life, 
are for the increase of his profits. Though unknowingly, his 
life, instead of gaining him the fullness of its source, is ex- 
changed for the seeming getting of that which he must in- 
evitably lose. 

The artist makes perceptible to the senses or to the mind, 
that which they had not perceived; he is the interpreter of the 
ideal to the world of sense, a worker in the sensuous world, 
and the transformer and transmuter of the sensuous into the 
ideal world. ‘The artist is represented by the types of the 
actor, the sculptor, the painter, the musician and the poet. 

The poet is a lover of beauty and delights in the con- 
templation of the beautiful. Through him breathes the spirit 
of the emotions. He melts with sympathy, laughs for joy, 
sings in praise, weeps with sorrow anji distress, is weighed 
down by grief, wrung by agony, bitter |with remorse, or he is 
eager for ambition, fame and glory. He rises to ecstacies of 
joy or sinks into the depths of despair; he broods over the past, 
enjoys or suffers in the present; and, through melancholy or 
hope looks into the future. Keenly feeling these emotions he 
tunes them into meter, rhythm and rhyme, gives color to their 
contrasts and pictures them to the sense. He is strangely af- 
fected by persons; he feels intensely and is swayed by the 
passion of desire; he reaches upward in aspiration to the ideal, 
and perchance he has a prescience of immortality and the 
divinity in man. As poet, he is excited and stimulated by and 
excites and stimulates the sentiments, imagination and fancy. 
The currents of his life are by his sentiments and fancies 
turned from their source and the contemplation of supernal 
beauty into a whirlpool of life and a delirium of the senses. 

Music is the life of the emotions. The musician hears 
the flow of life through the emotions and gives voice to these 
in discord, note, time, melody and harmony. The waves of 
emotions sweep over him. He pictures to the senses through 
the color of his tones, calls the opposing forces into form and 
brings divergent values into harmony with his theme. He 
arouses and calls into activity the slumbering desires from 
their depths, rises on the wings of ecstacy or calls down in bene- 
diction the ideals of the overworld. As musician, he seeks the 
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harmony of life; but, following it through the emotions, he is 
by their ever-changing currents led away from the main 
stream of his life and is by them usually engulfed into sensuous 
delights. 

The painter is a worshipper of beauty in form. He is 
affected by the lights and shades of nature, conceives an ideal 
and endeavors to express that ideal by color and figure. He 
images that which is ordinarily unseen or reproduces that 
which is apparent. By color and figure, he blends the phases 
of the emotions into form; he uses pigments to clothe the form 
which he conceives. As painter, he conceives beauty in ideal 
form, but he pursues it in the senses; there it eludes him; in- 
stead, he finds its shadows; obscured, confused, by these he is 
shut off from and cannot perceive the source of his inspira- 
tion and life; he loses through the senses what in the ideal he 
had conceived. 

Sculpture is the embodiment of the emotions. Through 
the emotions the sculptor adores the abstract forms of beauty 
and strength. He breathes with the pathos of poetry, lives in 
the harmonies of music, is thrilled by the atmosphere of paint- 
ing, and would put these into solid shape. Enraptured he 
gazes at noble character or grace or movement, or types the 
reverse of these, and attempts to give a body to the abstract 
form perceived. He moulds with plastic stuff or cuts away 
and leaves in solid stone the grace, the movement, the passion, 
the character, the particular mood and type, which he has 
caught and there crystallizes or causes the embodied form to 
appear to live. As sculptor, he perceives the ideal body; in- 
stead of drawing on the mainstream of his life to create it he, 
by being a worker of the emotions, becomes the victim of his 
senses, which draw away his life from his ideal; and, these he 
loses or forgets. 

An actor is the player of a part. He is an actor best when 
he suppresses his identity in acting the part he plays. He 
must give free reign to the spirit of his part and let its emo- 
tions play through him. He becomes the embodiment of 
cruelty, avarice, or hate; depicts cupidity, selfishness and 
guile; must express love, ambition, weakness, power; is eaten 
by envy, withered by fear, scorched by jealously; burned with 
anger; is consumed with passion, or overcome by grief and 
dispair, as his part requires him to show. As actor in the parts 
he plays, his life and thoughts and acts are to reproduce and 
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live over the life and thoughts and acts of others; and, this 
removes him from the real sources of his life and the real 
identity in his living. 

The actor, sculptor, painter, musician, poet, are special- 
ists in art; the artist combines them and is the embodiment of 
them alJ. Each is related to and is represented in the other, 
similarly as each sense is represented in and complemented by 
the others. The arts are branches from the main stream of art. 
Those usually called artists work outward in the branches. 
He who works on through the ages in the many branches of 
art but always returning to their source, he who becomes mas- 
ter of them all, he only is a real artist. Then, though he may 
not work outwardly through the senses, he creates with true 
art in the worlds of the ideal and the real. 


(To be continued) 





THE CELESTIAL VISITOR. 
By Joun B. Oppyckr. 


My soul is visiting from home eternal, 

Sojourning here, but briefly to remain; 

It comes from heights exalted and supernal, 
Which soon or late ’twill sure again attain. 
There’s naught in flesh so hopelessly infernal 

But it hath power to remove the stain; 

The thought, the‘word, the hope, the deed diurnal, 
Alone its heavenly progress can profane. 


RESURRECTION AND EASTER. 


By C. E. BIRDSALL. 


HEN the esoteric character of the Bible is denied, 

W both Jew and Christian fall into materialism, for 

both regard the Bible as the foundation of their 

religion. The Jew considers the Pentateuch, the 

first five Books of the Old Testament, as embodying his 

“Law”; the Christian accepts the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, as the revealed Word of God. 

The materialism in both is in the literal reading of the 
Bible narrative, as the only significance. To both Jew and 
Gentile the patriarchs were men only, their lives were passed 
and their deeds took place in the geographical countries 
named; all is historical. True the Jews have had their kaba- 
lists, and the Christians had their esotericists, who gave quite 
different meanings to the various events recorded in their 
scriptures; but these no longer influence theological thought. 
We preach a plain gospel, say the Christian clergy of all de- 
nominations, one that all men can understand. “Live accord- 
ing to the law,” say the rabbis; “man’s full duty is given 
therein.” 

Opposed to both Jew and Gentile believers in the Bible 
are the exponents of modern thought. Science has disproved 
the Bible by geology, history, philology, ethnology, astronomy. 
In the light of modern scientific discoveries many Bible state- 
ments are absurd. And so man is in a false position: he must 
give up his religion to satisfy his reason, or believe with blind 
faith at the expense of his reason, or not concern himself with 
either and live only for the life of the senses which he thinks 
he knows. 

The world at large has ceased to concern itself much with 
this, at one time, keen controversy; neither side could convince 
the other; neither side could or would yield the point at issue; 
it seemed unprofitable to continue the argument, and the sub- 
ject was tacitly dropped. But, like Banquo’s ghost, the subject 
will not stay down. The question involved is too vital, too 
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close to man’s dearest aspirations, to be ignored. It keeps in- 
truding itself whenever the mind pauses in its activities in the 
busy whirl of life. 

The Bible cannot be merely a collection of fables, a record 
of part of the wanderings of a Semitic tribe. It has lived too 
long and its influance on human life and thought has been 
and is too great to be dismissed from consideration because its 
various statements read literally do not agree with scientific 
conclusions. It is a scripture as the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, 
the T'ao-Teh-King, are scriptures. It has a message to the 
human soul; and if it has, that message must be true for al! 
men at all times, not confined to one race in one era. 

If the Bible is studied by the key of symbology, some of 
its real meanings will be discovered, some part of its message 
will become known and will be valued for its contents, like as 
the cocoanut is valued not for its shell, but for the meat and 
drink found within the shell. 

Let us take this view-point and endeavor to use this key; 
it has been used before. See the writings of Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria and other church fathers, and many Jewish 
kabalists. The Bible is a profound allegory, as are all other 
real scriptures addressed to the human soul. Theosophy fur- 
nishes the keys to read this allegory, this deep symbolism. All 
true scriptures tell of the great drama of the human soul, not 
of local occurrences of a specific time; and all such scriptures 
are in fundamental agreement, however different the form of 
narrative. 

The first and second Books of the Bible are called Genesis 
and Exodus; the very names suggest their subject matter: the 
genesis of the human body and the exodus therefrom. Up to 
Abraham, the narrative in Genesis relates events which are 
purely cosmic. Abraham is the symbol of the first race; Isaac, 
of the second race; Jacob, of the third race. 

As symbol of the first and purely spiritual race, Abraham 
stands alone. As a symbol of the second race, Isaac has de- 
veloped the material side, his material counterpart, Ishmael; 
he is Ishmael’s brother on the father’s side only. [shmael’s 
mother was an Egyptian, and Egypt in symbology is always 
the material, the physical side. And, naturally, as the material 
side of the second race, Ishmael with his mother is driven 
away from Abraham. As symbol of the third race, Jacob has 
his material counterpart also. Esau, his full twin brother, is 
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actually born first; Jacob follows, holding on to Esau’s heel. 
Flis father Isaac loves Esau, the red, hairy, material side, 
best; the mother loves Jacob, and by her intelligence succeeds 
in obtaining Isaac’s blessing for her favorite; and Esau sells 
to Jacob his birthright “for a mess of pottage.”” The allegory 
is plain. What would in ordinary life be considered as sharp 
dealing and deception is only to show the ascendency of the 
spiritual side, notwithstanding increasing power on the ma- 
terial side in the third race. 

Then come the twelve sons of Jacob. These are the lineal 
descendants of Abraham through Isaac, and represent the 
egos, minds, who are about to incarnate and form the fourth 
(physical) race. The Egyptians in whom the minds are to 
incarnate are also the descendants of Abraham, but through 
Ishmael, and throughout represent the material and, later, the 
physical bodies of humanity. 

In a short article it is not possible to go into details con- 
cerning the first, second and third races of humanity; the 
reader is referred to the Secret Doctrine, Vol. II., for this 
information: but, briefly stated, the first three great races are 
not physical; they develop on their respective spiritual, men- 
tal, and astral planes. The globe on which they develop is 
also in its pre-physical condition. ‘This statement is corro- 
borated by modern science, which speaks of the fiery, gaseous 
and watery conditions of our globe before its consolidation. 

Abraham, the first race, is the friend of God. Isaac, the 
second race, has his spiritual perceptions clouded and sees 
‘God only in dreams. Jacob, the third race, only knows of God 
after a terrific struggle at Beth-El. The twelve sons of Jacob 
know nething of their God. This shows the gradual dark- 
ening of man’s- perceptions as the physical plans and as sex 
bodies are approached in the course of his descent into matter, 
which, with the ascent therefrom by individual effort, con- 
stitutes the great drama/of the human soul. Jacob is the symbol 
of the third race, still in the astral world. His twelve sons 
represent the twelve zodiacal signs. The signs were ten, as 
libra, physical bodies, sex, was not yet evolved; then virgo and 
scorpio, form and desire, were together as one sign. One of his 
sons, the favorite, Joseph, represents that part of the third 
race who first incarnated; they are referred to in the Secret 
Doctrine as sons of will and yogez, who control the cosmic 
forces. In the allegory these forces are mentioned as the coat 
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of many colors. He is sold by his brothers, and goes into 
Egypt. In symbology Egypt represents the physical world 
and physical body. Joseph represents the farthest advanced 
of the incarnating Egos. His brothers are jealous of Joseph 
and seek to banish him from their world. 

Once in the physical body and deprived of his coat of 
many colors (control of forces) he has to meet and conquer 
sex attraction, which is the most powerful of the forces in the 
physical plane of life. The story of Potiphar’s wife has this 
meaning. Having done this and losing his other garment in 
the struggle, he remains naked in prison for a time; and he 
adjusts himself to the new conditions. Then the results of his 
wisdom become manifest by his interpreting the dreams of 
the baker and cup bearer. Later, he interprets Pharoah’s 
dreams also and becomes ruler of Egypt under Pharoah; that 
is, ruler of the phyiscal body under the governing entity, 
called the Barhishad Petri or human elemental in theosophical 
writings. He is even called the father of Pharoah. Then 
comes the allegory of the fourth race in the body (Egypt). 
The seven years of plenty, followed by the seven years of fa- 
mine, bring into Egypt (the physical body) his bretheren, the 
incarnating egos of the fourth race, who had refused to create, 
(see Secret Doctrine, Vol. II.) and whose later descendants 
as children of Israel become slaves of Pharoah, the governing 
entity of the body. These egos, lacking the knowledge of Jos- 
eph, become slaves to their taskmasters, the desire. The in- 
carnated egos (children of Israel) know nothing of God, and 
groan helplessly under the hard rule of the desires. Jacob 
and all his sons have incarnated and come into Egypt. Here 
Genesis appropriately ends. As yet there is nothing about 
resurrection or a future life, except the promise to Abraham 
that his seed shall possess the land he lived in: the spiritual 
plane (heaven). 


The curtain rises on the next act of the great drama. The 
fourth race, the physical, is in full development, the mind 
egos have an enormous development through experiences in 
the physical body. 

In the narrative, the Children of Israel multiply exceed- 
ingly until Pharoah demands of the two powers which pre- 
side over incarnation, called midwives in the Bible, that they 
suffer no more male children to be born. The lengths to 
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which people will go in matters of belief, on the authority of 
the Bible as the Word of God, is perhaps nowhere shown so 
clearly as in the statement that only the two midwives whose 
names are given presided over all the births of the multitudes 
of the Children of Israel. 

Moses is born, concealed three months, and then adopted 
by Pharoah’s daughter, but his mother becomes his nurse. 
Moses stands forth as the type of initiated man who gradually 
penetrates the veils which shroud the real truths from man’s 
perceptions; he begins to “know himself,” and the first lesson 
learned is the wisdom of the body; he becomes learned in the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. 

With this key to the Exodus the I. H. V. H. stands for 
the Logos of Plato, which is the source of the self-conscious 
self in physical bodies of sex. The Children of Israel are the 
incarnated minds, of which the Logos is the Higher Self, and 
hence their god. Pharoah, the human elemental, knows ab- 
solutely nothing of this self-conscious god and refuses to allow 
the departure of the mind which he has enslaved. The alleg- 
ory refers both to death and immortality. As death, it nar- 
rates the journey of the soul after leaving the physical body 
to its heaven world, the land of Canaan, from which it must 
return by way of the red sea. As referring to immortality, it 
must be read in conjunction with the New Testament which 
in addition gives the narrative of the journey by which a man 
need not return except for the benefit of his fellows, the human 
race. 

Moses learns the wisdom of the Egyptians, the occult 
knowledge of the body. He slays the senses (by meditation), 
symbolized by an Egyptian who oppresses his brethern; and, 
fresh from the murder or their overcoming, he is prepared te 
meet his higher ego from the reverse side in the wilderness (in 
meditation). The body is here lost sight of. Moses is on holy 
ground and puts off his shoes. He sees a fire which does not 
consume, and a voice says out of the fire: “I am the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” the Master of the three worlds 
and races, and bids him go back in the body and demand the 
release of the egos enslaved in bodies. 

Moses asks: who shall I say sent me? The answer is: say 
I am sent you (the self conscious ego). Then the new God 
name, I. H. V. H., is given the meaning male-female. See 
“Secret Doctrine” and Ralston Skinner’s “Source of Meas- 
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ures” for meaning of the Hebrew letters as given; also note 
the significant statement, I am the god of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob; but by my name Jehovah, I. H. V. H., I was not known 
to them. Only in the fourth race of men ang women, male 
and female, can this name be known, because the higher ego 
of the race, zs the I am, and this self-consciousness in the body 
is that which hardens Pharoah’s heart and refuses to separate 
from purely sensuous life until the plagues wean it from the 
senses and create a longing for heaven and a communion with 
its God. Then, taking what is best in earth life, spoiling the 
Egyptians, it or they depart from the body (Egypt), cross the 
red sea, the entrance and the exit of the body, and, led by 
Moses, they endeavor to achieve the first resurrection, which 
is Abraham’s bosom, the land of Canaan, Heaven. They are 
now in the wilderness, which is the Astral World or Kama 
Loka, to which every man has entrance when he quits the body. 

The allegory is now transparent; the longing of the mind 
for, literally, the flesh pots of Egypt. The various rebellions 
and punishments, the forty days of Moses on the Mount Sinai, 
the forty years wandering with the presence of the ego, the 
statement that no body among them shall reach the heaven- 
world and the consequent necessity of leaving the body of de- 
sire behind, the supposed death of Moses after a sight of the 
heaven and his subsequent appearance there as correct reading 
of this allegory, than which there is none plainer in any script- 
ure. The three Books following of the Pentateuch, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, are profoundly esoteric and give 
much knowledge to him who can interpret them. 

The Old Testament allegory leads to and describes the 
resurrection, which is general for humanity and from which 
the mind must descend again and again across the red sea 
(birth) into Egypt, until Easter, the subject of the New Tes- 
tament narrative, is attained. 


EASTER. 


By the literal readers of the Bible it is supposed that sev- 
eral centuries elapsed between the last Book of the Old and 
the first book of the New Testament. This is concerned with 
the ordinary humanity of the fifth root race, and trouble 
enough has “I am” with his chosen people, the “Stiffnecked,” 
“rebellious” people, always running after strange gods and 
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again and again lapsing into idolatry; this is plainly the flesh 
worship of the sexes. This is true now and not only of a past 
Jewish nation; remember, that the Children of Israel are the 
humanity of this globe, not a Semitic tribe; and now, for the 
instruction and guidance of those who can profit by it, an 
allegorical picture of final attainment, a rising from the dead, 
an Easter, is given, and is called the New Testament. 

One may wonder why the long genealogies should be 
given, as in Matthéw of the New Testament. This record, 
if read rightly, refers to previous incarnations of the soul who 
is about to reach its full Individuality. The real lapse of time 
from the close of Exodus to the New Testament is the many 
incarnations of the individual soul until it reaches the 
threshold of final attainment—its Easter. his is its last in- 
carnation. As as a matter of fact, the last birth, that of the 
Jesus body, is no incarnation at all. It is the birth of the 
mental body from the pure psychic body, and in which alone 
is attainment possible. Read carefully with this thought in 
mind the story of that birth; the announcement to the shep- 
herds, the Lodge of humanity’s teachers and guardians; the 
coming of the kings, the masters of the three worlds with their 
gifts; the appearance of the star, the Higher Self; the attempt 
of Herod, lilusion, Desire, (Mara with the Hindus) to de- 
stroy the birth, making it necessary to return into the physical 
body (Egypt) until adjustment to new conditions; then the 
return at twelve years of age with greater wisdom and power 
than the natural powers of that plane can possess, unless they, 
too, have passed through the cycle of incarnations and have 
learned the mysteries of life. 

The temptations in the wilderness, the same region the 
Children of Israel wandered. in; the forty days, fast corre- 
sponding to their forty years’ journeyings; the three peculiar 
temptations, to use the high degree won for the individual self 
instead of for humanity; the choosing of the twelve disciples 
(powers) to assist in the work; the alleged miracles, most of 
them futile and useless if performed on earth among men, but 
each full of meaning when considered in its proper place and 
correspondence; all show the real meanings underlying the 
narrative. 

Consider also that he could not go to Jerusalem until his 
“time had come”; then the triumphant entry; the refusal to 
become an adept merely, that is, ruler of the psychic powers; 
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the last supper with the twelve powers, of which the first to 
leave him to summon the initiators was the means of the final 
triumph. How we have misunderstood Judas! The agony 
in the garden; the great renunciation of personal happiness 
while assuming the burden of the world’s woe, while the 
powers slept; the coming of the initiators while the soul stands 
stripped and alone; then the facing of the judge (Karma), 
who finds nothing to condemn; again the cry of the world 
comes to remain with it, which had already been decided in 
Gethsemane; then the final sacrifice; the binding to the cross 
(earth life) until the last man should be saved who wills to be 
saved in this evolution. 

Can we faintly grasp the tremendous renunciation? What 
is the usual conception of the sacrifice of the physical life com- 
pared to this? Yet this is what every master of compassion 
achieves before his Easter. Then comes the final scene, the 
arising from the dead. No words can convey even a faint pic- 
ture of what that conscious state of immortality and power 
may be. The perfect love which that consciousness of full 
identity with all souls must bring, and with it the power to 
help struggling humanity in its long upward road, and the 
utter absence of any sense of self-interest. Some day Chris- 
tianity will begin to understand; perhaps that day is not so 
far distant; materialism has done its worst and the spiritual 
truth cannot much longer be hidden. It is man’s right, his 
heritage, to know somewhat of his place in the great evolution 
of which he is a part, and something of the long road that the 
masters have trod only to return and make possible the way 
for others. Cherish your scriptures; they indeed contain the 
words of eternal life, but seek their meaning; each must seek 
for himself; some may give a clue, but it is not true for you 
unless you search and find it for yourself. 

The fragments of interpretation here offered are only in- 
tended to direct thought along these lines; there is no claim 
to authority; examine, and if the key opens to you it is a true 
key, even if it is only one of the seven doored temple of truth. 

NoTE.—Among those who read the foregoing there may 
be some who consider this view of the life of Jesus to be sac- 
rilege. I would remind such that this event, said to be the 
greatest and most important that ever did or could take place, 
is without the faintest corroboration in profane history. 
Zealous scholars have endeavored to find some trace of this 
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tremendous event, but their efforts have been unattended by 
success. And this is said to have occurred only 1911 years 
ago. 

Is it not better to believe this is a truly spiritual event 
rather than to insist that it was literal and material. The ma- 
terial belief will be outlived and forgotten in the coming ages. 
How many times has the exoteric doctrine changed in a brief 
two thousand years? Are there not many sects and differing 
doctrines extant now? And is their number not constantly in- 
creasing? 

The interpretation or rather the line of interpretation of- 
fered for consideration is true for all time and for all human- 
ity; as Paul said, “it is not done in a corner.” 

The theological conception of the atonement is constantly 
losing ground. Physical life has lost much of its absorbing 
hold on the minds of men. Many have died and will again 
die for their fellow men, and for an idea or ideal. Why then 
should we insist on the material conception of the atonement? 

There is, of course, no more connection between the jeal- 
ous, fighting, thundering, Jehovah, (which Christians ignor- 
antly suppose to be the god of the Jewish worship) and the 
I. H. V. H. of the real scripture, than there is between the 
impossible, blood atoning, man-god Jesus of the exoteric 
Christianity and the master who attains self-conscious immor- 
tality and renounces its fruits for the benefit of the race. 

“Search the scriptures,” Jesus is reported to have said; 


“for in them is the word of eternal life and they are they which 
testify of me.” 











THE LADY SHEILA 
AND OTHER 
CELTIC MEMORABILIA 
FROM 
STRONACLACHAN 


By JAMES LEITH MACBETH BAIN 
(Continued from Vol. XIV, page 375) 
PART ITI. 


MEMORABLE EXPERIENCES OF UNSEEN 
VISITORS. 


“THE WHITE HOUSE.” 


URING several years in succession, and on various 
1) occasions during these years, we had some most nota- 
ble experiences of this order in the “White House,” 
the Elizabethan mansion of a friend in North Wales. 

This beautiful, old, white-marbled house our friend gives 
over to the use of her friends, not because it is known to be 
haunted, but because it is most convenient for their entertain- 
ment. It is a most comfortable house, well situated amid a 
lovely park of great trees, through whose broad, green acres, 
run several streams from the surrounding hills. I know of no 
more lovely spot of its type of beauty on earth. Its coloring 
is so rich, its soil is so ancient, its very air is so psychic. It is 
referred to in the “Song of the Cross,” p. 29. 

Many, many happy days have we spent there together in 
the ministry of healing. These dear, simple-hearted peasant- 
folks used to flock to us from all the surrounding well-peopled 
countryside. Great and most touching was the faith and devo- 
tion which they bestowed on their “doctors,” as they called us. 
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We used herbs very freely for the use of their bodies, and 
we found that a simple decoction of juniper berries, burdock 
root and dandelion root acted as a panacea for no end of their 
minor ills. ‘The reason for this undoubtedly was that the 
climate being very damp, most of their ills were of a rheumatic 
order, and this tea is undoubtedly valuable in the cure of rheu- 
matism. It is for this use that I now give its ingredients to you. 
The right proportions of these herbs will easily be found out 
by trial, and will depend on the needs and taste of the indi- 
vidual. 

Truly astonishing were the cures effected on these primi- 
tive folks through this decoction. It was a most amusing sight 
to see them bring their big black bottles so as to get a good 
supply of their “medicine.” Indeed, I had to keep a big pot in 
use every other day for their supply. I leave you, my reader, 
to picture this budding herbalist at his work in that quaint old 
kitchen, by the hearth where still shone the instruments for 
the roasting of a haunch of vension. 

{ndeed, we were busy enough during the day with these 
dear, human bodies, but our work was not confined to the day 
time. Far, far from that, as you will now learn. 

The old house was the scene of such commonly recognized 
hauntings that the maid-servants, when left alone in it, used to 
sleep all together in a room in the wing most remote from the 
haunted quarters. ‘These hauntings took the usual form of 
noises and all manner of disturbances. I have no doubt that 
for various reasons our presence was the cause of a great in- 
crease in these noises. Thus my wife’s mediumistic faculty, 
our sympathetic recognition of and our common desire to serve 
them undoubtedly moved them to claim our hearing. And 
they certainly did claim our attention! 

Thus, during the night, and while we two were the only 
inhabitants of this old part of the White House, these noises 
would begin in the empty rooms over our heads. Dull, heavy 
thuds, such as that of a falling sack of grain or weighty body; 
strident, clashing sounds, just as if the fender and fireirons 
were being flung about the rooms overhead, would be alter- 
nated with steady footsteps, as of some one stalking about. 

These footsteps I have often heard coming slowly down 
the wooden stairs toward us. And by and by the noises would 
begin, first in our dressing-room, here to attract our attention 
our unwelcome visitor would keep rattling the utensils of the 
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wash-stand together, and then in our bedroom, where he would 
seek to fix our attention by strumming a tune on the spring 
mattress of the very bed we occupied! 

Now, though my wife was the medium, yet was she often 
in great fright through these happenings, and I have had fre- 
quently to get up and light a candle for her comfort. Indeed, 
on one occasion, when I returned from an early morning walk, 
I found her almost dead with terror at a most horrible ex- 
perience she had just had with one of these unseen entities. 

On this occasion the entity was apparently walking slowly 
up on her body, and she was utterly powerless to move, being 
simply paralyzed with horror; and I had only returned in 
time. 

Our hostess was a pious Roman Catholic, and hearing of 
these happenings, she sent for the priest, and got him to go 
through the ritual prescribed by the Roman Church for the 
service of the present need. 

He not only sprinkled every room with holy water, but 
left some in a bottle on each mantelpiece. Now I do not say 
that the service was of none effect, but Father J— was a truly 
spiritual man and a very fine will, and no doubt his prayers 
and presence did to some extent avail for good. 

But the hauntings still went on, though in a lesser degree. 
And it continued so until I got into communication with some 
of these earth-bound spirits through my wife’s mediumship. 

One of these, I remember, was a lady whose story was that 
of the broken-hearted wife. One day she played to me a most 
plaintive melody through my wife’s mandoline. I was much 
struck with it, and it stuck to me. And when our hostess called 
in one day to see us, I asked Lillie to try and play the melody. 
She did so, and no sooner did our hostess hear it than she ex- 
claimed: ‘That was the favorite air of one of my aunts. I used 
to hear her play it on the guitar when I was a child.” I think 
she added that she had not heard it since the death of the old 
lady; but of this I am not ceratin. 

Now, that aunt must have been dead for at least seventy 
years, for our friend was now over eighty years of age. She 
then told us of her aunt’s very unhappy marriage, thus ¢on- 
firming what we already had heard from her own mind. 


® * ® 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE FROM PARIS 


BY 


To A LONG-TIME FRIEND 


(Continued from Vol. XIV, page 342.) 


Olcott, and the young Hindu, Mohini Chatterjee, ar- 

rived in Paris from India. The fourth member of 

the party was Babula, a young Hindu, who was the 
special attendant of Madame Blavatsky. Mr. Judge was at 
the station to greet them, when they arrived, and he remained 
for months in the house with them, working on the revised 
edition of Isis Unveiled and on the Secret Doctrine, which was 
then being prepared for publication. 

Mr. Judge had been lonely in London, but he was now 
to become an active worker, and after the first few weeks of 
uncertainty as to his future, he settled down to a pleasant 
home-life and became a valued co-laborer with Madame Bla- 
vatsky. 


A T the end of March, 1884, Madame Blavatsky, Col. 


EXTRACTS FROM PARIS LETTERS 


I have been here now since the 25th (March), and H. P. B. 
arrived on the 28th. Crowds of people have been here con- 
stantly, and, therefore, I have not been able to have any long 
private conversations with her. I have had some talks with 
her and can tell you now that I have confirmation of much 
that has occurred. She told me independently and voluntarily 
that the Master had told her in India, that he was doing, or 
“about to do something with and for me.” 

* * * * * * 

I am happy to be able to send you the first confirmation 
of the truth of the experience and messages had in , and 
I expect to send you the picture of the young Hindu who 
came there—also that there is an English Adept or European 
with rather light hair who is very high. This first young man 
is a friend of Mohini and has been studying for many years. I 
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described him hypothetically to Mohini, who rushed for his 
bag and got me a picture and said that was the one. 

I feel quite strongly that I will stay here quite a while, 
and probably go back to London. 


Although I wrote you yesterday I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to write again today because | am sending off so many 
letters to the U. S. in today’s mail. For several days I have 
had until yesterday the most awful blues that ever were. So 
bad indeed that H. P. B. was very much worried. It seemed 
impossible to stave them off, and as they were accompanied 
with an uncontrollable desire to weep, | was in a bad way. 
She said I had got into my past current, and, also that in 
going about I had absorbed some old elementaries which she 
saw about me. She gave me to wear all day her talisman 
ring which is of great value and strength. It has a double 
triangle and the Sanscrit for “life” on it. This helped me, 
but all the while I felt that something was to be done by me. 

It is a hard road and each soul must travel and work to 
grow strong. This point in my career I feel is a turning point 
and I hope to turn it with advantage. | trust you are not the 
cause of my depression, although if so that is better than any 
other cause. It has seemed to be from without. Give my 
love to the beloved ones and keep me in kind remembrance. 

I sent you the other day a rough sketch, being a resem- 
blance to Mahatma M and I enclose you a photograph of 
Madame, Subba Row and Dabajeri Nath, or Babaji, as they 
call him, at headquarters. He is not always at headquar- 
ters. S. told me there was something mysterious about him. 
Mohini told me also that he was far advanced and can easily 
leave his body at will. 

I telegraphed you yesterday that my address for a month 
would be American Exchange Paris, as I am ordered by the 
Masters to stop here and help Madame in writing the “Secret 
Doctrine,’ which you see advertised in the Theosophist. 

To resume with coherency. After the first hurry was over 
here, I said I had to go to India at once. Olcott thought I 
had better stay with H. P. B. and so did she. But I said that 
all the orders I had were to go to India and without further 
ones I was going, and so she said I was probably right and 
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then it was decided that I would wait here until O. could get 
me a steamer in London where he went on the 5th. All was 
thus arranged definitely. But the next morning, as I was sit- 
ting in the bedroom with Mohini, in which he and I slept, and 
after we had been there about an hour after coffee, Olcott came 
from his room, which was at the other end of the hall, and 
called me out, and told me privately that the Master had been 
then to his room and had told him that I was not to go yet to 
India, but to stay and help H. P. B. on the “Secret Doctrine.” 
By the way my fate is mixed up with “Isis Unveiled.” | 
helped her on that, and, as she reminded me yesterday, I sug- 
gested the use of the word “elemental” to make the distinction 
clear between them and the “elementaries.” As she said, “‘that 
was your word, Judge.” It shows she is not ungrateful nor 
like so many who are unwilling to concede what they are in- 
debted to others for. 

Mohini and I had not yet left our rooms and H. P. B. 
was still in bed. Perfectly convinced after a few minutes that 
QO. was right, especially as the afternoon before I had had an 
intuition of it in the street, | returned to our room and told 
Mohini nothing. But after about half an hour he looked up 
and said, “Judge, | believe your Master has been in the house 
this morning for some purpose.” I then told him of the change 
of plan, and he said, “it must be right.” 

So then, here I am for how long or short I do not know, 
and 1 am to make suggestions and write upon the work.. So 
see my fate again linked with the second working up of “Isis.” 
In this place you will remember her letter of last June that 
my fate was indissolubly linked with that of theirs (the .°.). 

* *€ *  * * * 


I am now able to give you proofs of the Adepts from these 
Hindus who know and revere them. 

I find also that I was right in insisting on the Bhagavad 
Gita. Mohini says he reads it all the time and does not yet 
understand it. Those commentaries which he shall make for 
nre I will give you. But let me again insist upon your trying 
to realize in yourselves that you are a part of the All. That is 
the constant subject of meditation and will bring the best and 
most rapid progress. 

Furthermore, too much must not be expected of the Ma- 
hatmas. They cannot interfere with Karma; and so if a man 
starts out to them they say “Try.” If he fails he has done so on 
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his own judgment. It does not follow that they are always 
helping him because he has made himself a chela. Of course, 
there are those whose Karma is such that they are helped. But 
it is not right to suppose, as some do, that because they are 
chelas that therefore they can go into a den of lions and be 
safe. Of course, if the Master sends one then he will protect. 

Another thing. As I told D. the spleen is the seat of 
Astral or Vital air or life. It radiates its power in curves the 
same as those which are made by the magnet upon filings of 
iron on paper. There are five centers beginning at the spleen 
and ending at the point on the forehead just above the nose. 
When you can straighten all these curves out, then you project 
your double. This is how you can do it. I spoke with him 
about meditation and he says we should try to realize first in- 
tellectually, and then transmute the knowledge into ourselves, 
so that it becomes a part of ourselves. 

We say we are a part of the All. Well, we must intensely 
meditate upon that until we begin to realize it, and from then 
we will receive instruction. 

We have had a lot of talk and I cannot now go into all, as 
I have no time today. But I think he has confirmed me in my 
old views of the matter and shown me that where I have erred 
has been in not being faithful enough to my own convictions, 
not only as te what to believe, but also as to how to believe and 
meditate. He also says that there can be no doubt of the truth 
of those Maji messages and that he thinks they have the stamp 
of the Master. Mohini says he is sent here to try to straighten 
out the difficulties in the societies, but he is left more or less to 
his own judgment. 

If he errs he will hear of it, but not always so if he is right. 
This is proper or else the judgment would not be formed, and 
the Brotherhood would become merely the Gods of the Church 
to us, and we would be like little children who could not walk 
without assistance. 

There is an answer to that question whether the Masters 
love anyone, which I will tell you. 

Mahatma wrote in a letter referring to Mrs. K., who 





is causing the row in London, “that her efforts for the poor 
animals in regard to vivisection have gained her consideration 
from the Chohan.” The Chohan, as you know, is the Guru of 
the Adepts. If those are their sentiments surely they love 
human beings. 
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No doubt it will interest you to tell you of a remark Mo- 
hini dropped. It was the other night while we were talking 
of the calumnies circulated by many people respecting fraud. 
He said, “Well, there is one fortunate thing and that is, that I 
saw the Master before I ever heard of the Theosophical 
Society.” 

I must give you a little hint he gave me about Karma and 
Devachan, that is not in Sinnett’s book, but ought to be. There 
it is only given that you take your good Karma to Devachan, 
and the other waits for you. That slightly bothered me and 
many others. He (Mohini) says you take both with you, but 
the bad has no opportunity there to exercise itself and remains 
quiescent until you return, when it begins to work. Of course, 
you must remember the terms used here are indefinite, and that 
included in “bad Karma” is “good” material Karma. For, in 
saying “bad Karma” I mean the Karma which works out in 
physical life whether it be a good or a bad Karma, and in say- 
ing “good Karma in Devachan,” I mean that good or spiritual 
Karma which can only be worked out in Devachan. 

He tells me also that there are many errors in that Bhaga- 
vad Gita I sent you, and now I see that it is Thompson’s and 
not Hurrychund’s translation. Turn to the first chapter, Ist 
verse, and correct it to read as follows: 

‘What doeth the lower parts of man’s nature which holds 
thirst for renewed life, and his other or spiritual parts, who 
are assembled for the purpose of fighting in the body which is 
acquired by Karma, Sanjaya? 

“Oh, Brahma, what is this mystery which takes place every 
night. When lying on the matting, the eyes closed, the body is 
lost sight of and the soul escapes to enter into conversation 
with the ancestors (pitris). Watch over it Brahma, when for- 
saking the resting body it goes away to hover over the water, to 
wander in the immensity of heaven and penetrate in the dark 


and mysterious nooks of the valleys and grand forests of the 
blessed Himavat (Hymalayas).” 


* + + + je 


This, it seems to me, is our work just now. Let us deserve 
and then desire. 

It is quite a task, this selecting and collating from the 
matter of Isis so that all may be preserved, and, all 
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useless matter expunged. For this work you are peculiarly 
fitted; and even if you worked at it with the intention of re- 
turning to New York that would be a good Karma for you. | 
am fitted also for certain portions of the work, and together we 
would revel in knowledge and advance hand in hand along 
that path. 


ale als ate lL ale , 
“Ue a- 4s ‘ “= we. 
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N. went away at night and then for about an hour the 
Master sent messages through H. P. B. in the parlor, questions 
to me to try her. Each message made a distinct effect upon my 
skin before she repeated it. 

She says that when I started for Mexico one of the masters 
said: “Why does he go there; I do not like that.” But my 
master merely looked at me and smiled. 

On the fifth Olcott and Mohini left for London, leaving 
Madame and me here, as she had been ordered not to go to 
London. We went through the day and in the evening were 
sitting together in the parlor alone talking very seriously of 
old times. 

As we sat there I| felt the old signal of a message from the 
Master and saw that she was listening. She said: “Judge, the 
Master asks me to try and guess what would be the most ex- 
traordinary thing he could order nowe’” I said that Mrs. K. 
should be made the President of the London Lodge.” Try 
again. “That H. P. B. should be ordered to go to London.” 
That was right and he ordered her to take the 7:45 express, 
giving the exact hours it would arrive at the different stations 
and in London. All of which was correct, and we had no time 
table in the house. She disliked the order awfully and I can 
tell you, knowing her ill health and present unwieldly size it 
was an awful journey. But last night [ took her to the station 
and saw her go off in the train with a little hand bag. There 
is some peculiar object in this, as she might have gone with 
Olcott. She was ordered to stay in London only 24 hours, and 
will return here on Wednesday. 

All the time she confessed her inability to see why she was 
ordered, as the Londoners will think it done for effect after her 
refusal to go then, and Olcott when he sees her will certainly 
feel like swearing. But the London situation is serious and may 
be they intend to work some phenomena there for some good 
end. So I] am left here alone in this house and am going to 
work a little on the book. 
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Let me go back to the change of orders about me. Mund, 
we had decided I was going to India and letters were posted 
to Damodar and several others to that effect by both Olcott 
and myself and H. P. B. 

I am deep among Counts, Countesses and Duchesses. 
Called on Countess d’Ademar yesterday, who is a Kentucky 
girl. Lady Caithness Duchess de Pomar is to be here in a few 
days, and has requested the infinitude of pleasure to be derived 
from my company. And so things go. 

I will give you a short account of the last week. After 
Olcott left Madame left also as I told you, I remaining here 
with Babula, Mme.’s servant. He is a Hindu boy she picked 
up five years ago. She taught him French; he already knew 
English and Hindustani. He is a genuine servant and a good 
boy. When she is here he sleeps on the floor outside her door. 
He now waits on me at meals. There is a French woman to 
cook and fix up the rooms. She has an easy time. In the morn- 
ing I have coffee and bread; at | o'clock, rice; at 6, dinner of 
vegetables. The weather has been cold and | sit here in this 
east room with a wood fire in this beastly French fireplace, 
where two-thirds of the heat goes up the chimney. After Mme. 
left I had one entire day devoted to the most awfully severe at- 
tack of neuralgia any poor devil ever had. The other days I 
have occupied in going over Isis, and making notes and sug- 
gestions for the “Secret Doctrine.” So have led a hermit’s life, 
except when I took an hour’s walk, which I did every day. 

I have given some time everyday to the endeavor to see 
into ———, but I cannot report success. It may not be well for 
me to go there in spirit, for, not being skilful, I might easily 
bring back with me the influences met there among which 
could be some very distressing ones. Perhaps this is the ex- 
planation of some of my horrible days of distress and despair. 

Nothing new as yet * * * Olcott still in London where 
they have now two societies, caused by a split in favor of 
Nirs. K, 

These last days (12) have been a trial to me. Quite vividly 
the question of sticking fast or letting go has come up. I be- 
lieve I have been left alone to try me. But I have conquered. 
I will not give up; and no matter what the annoyance or bit- 
terness, I will stand. I opened the Theosophist last night that 
Mme. has here and almost at once came across those articles 
about chelaship, its trials and dangers. It seemed like a con- 
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firmation of my thoughts, and while the picture in one sense 
was rather dismal, yet they strengthened me. Then there was 
one passage by Damodar in which he hinted that those whom 
the Masters themselves selected did not fail. Do you not think 
—that I may call myself one who was selected? But even if L 
cannot it will make no difference to me. 

x* ** %*£ %+&+ %+ * 

Well then, goodbye, and may you daily realize more 
and more the indivisibility of the supreme Spirit which is one 
with us all. 

* * * * * 

Do you remember what the Master says about motives? I 
quote the paragraph lest you have forgotten it. 

“Motives are vapors, as attenuated as the atmospheric 
moisture; and, as the latter develops its dynamic energy for 
man’s use only when concentrated and applied as steam or hy- 
draulic power, so the practical value of good motives is best 
seen when they take the forms of deeds.” 

Now I send this before seeing H. P. B. and will send you 
just what she says. I have no doubt of all this and that Karma 
has brought up together and will keep us the same. 


I never forget 
I willl never forget 

I have never forgotten 
White can never be black. 


Into the Masters hand I consign you. 











A REINCARNATION STORY. 
STRANGE CASE OF A DOUBLE PERSONALITY. 


A MITE OF A GIRL WHO CLAIMS TO BE TWO PEOPLE. 
By S. E. ARCHER 
CASE that would have profoundly interested the 
A Founders of the Psychical Research Society and 
which might have led to lengthy reports from the 
pen of its tireless secretary, is that of a small colored 
girl, now living in this city. 

This child has been a source of continuous interest to a 
circle of her friends among white people, for several years, 
and her peculiarities have been studied as carefully as though 
a report to some scientific body was contemplated. 

She is a remarkable example of what might be called a 
double memory and the case is one that verifies the conten- 
tion made by Hudson in his “Law of Psychic Phenomena.” 
This author claims that the “subjective” mind can and does 
sometimes control and overshadow the “objective” mind; and, 
when this happens the positive side of a personality is then in 
subjection to the subconscious mind, and is no longer normal. 

The history of the case of this humbly born little colored 
girl is unique, and not the least important and interesting feat- 
ure of it is its limitations. Within certain limits this girl 
known as Ellen is what might be called a phenomenon, but 
hers is not a case for spiritualists to explain, or the orthodox 
to understand. In the abnormality she displays, she is verv 
interesting as a psychical study, but her field of abnormality 
is confined to the one particular claim she makes: that she 
lived a distinctly remembered existence before she came here, 
and, beyond her account of this previous life, she has no 
peculiarities. 

Possibly if she had been known to a wider circle of people. 
and, had she not been the child of a couple of very poor and 
hard-working colored people, her strange story might have 
reached the ears of those who would have influenced her ca- 
reer differently. But poverty and obscurity have protected her 
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from those who seek “freaks,” and who magnify the manifes- 
tations of a psychic nature, whenever a subject is discovered. 
Little Ellen’s abnormality consist in this one direction only. 

She has insisted since she first learned to talk that the 
name given here was not her real name; she has protested 
against being made to answer it, and has repeated day after day 
that she had another name and enother home before she came 
to her present mother, and was older then, than she is now. She 
is the despair of her matter-of-fact and over-worked mothe: 
and she appears out of place in her surroundings. Quiet and 
gentle in manner, she is bright mentally but seems to have little 
ambition to learn or to go to school. That she is not strong 
or properly and systematically nourished must account for this 
indifference; were she strong and healthy she could rapidly 
learn. While her kindred are of the pure African type, Ellen 
is of lighter color, and her hair yields itself to the straighten- 
ing effects of comb and brush. She is tall for her age, sym- 
metrically formed, and perfectly normal physically. Wit!: 
better care than can be given her in her home, she would grow 
into a robust girl and woman, and would outgrow, perhaps, 
the curious abnormal trait she exhibits. And, perhaps, as her 
physician has said, she will in time entirely forget this phase 
of her babyhood and childhood. 

Little Ellen is not willing to be drawn out by people who 
seek to gratify their curiosity concerning her. Idle questions 
she invariably refuses to answer. Her attitude in this particu- 
lar is a proof to her real friends that she is sincere in her b - 
lief in her two identities. She has spent much time in the 
homes of white people where her mother has been employed at 
day’s labor, and among her mother’s patrons she has made the 
strongest impression of her abnormality. It is when she is out 
of the presence of her family and alone with anyone who has 
her confidence that she will tell her strange story. And there 
are those who have heard this story repeated at intervals for 
a number of years, and it is always told in the same way, and 
is always ended in the same unsatisfactory manner to herself 
and her listeners. She does not know the “whys” and “wher: 
fores,”’ and if pressed to explain she seems perplexed and un- 
happy and usually ends discussion with a short, impatient, “I 
dun no; I forgets.” And it has always been the case after 
being questioned that she shows great physical weakness, and, 
sometimes, much irritability. 
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She is a distinct disappointment to those who have tried 
to get a full and complete account of her other self. She is no 
less a disappointment in practical matters, for while she in- 
sists that she worked out at service in her other life, it is very 
certain she is not fond of occupation in her present existence. 
What she 1s told to do, she does, for she is obedient, and when 
well is an unusually patient and meek little creature. 

Under conditions agreeable to her this mite of humanity 
will tell an astounding story of a past that she has known, and 
give information with regard to names and places that have 
been verified to an extent by those who have felt a genuine de- 
sire to understand her case, and to be of service to her in this, 
her present existence, which is undeniably irksome and monot- 
onous to her, and full of privations. Her lineage is brief; her 
history simple, and there has been in at least three generations 
of her people nothing out of the commonplace. Her fore- 
fathers were slaves; her grandfather and grandmother in 
childhood were slaves; her parents were born in New York, 
and the mother had the benefit of some schooling. All of the 
grandparents have died, and of the ten children born to Ellen’s 
mother but two survive. Ellen herself, knows little about her 
kindred; takes no interest in matters that seem important to 
others, and, is in fact, as little like other children in the matter 
of family affection, as she is different in respect to what may 
be termed her psychic gift. In her other life she says Wash- 
ington City was her home; she was no heroine in that life and 
does not seem inclined to magnify her personal importance in 
either existences. She played no great part when she lived 
before for she was a colored girl and was living out in her first 
place of service when she became the victim of consumption, 
as it would appear from her description of her long sickness. 
All that she relates is told with simplicity, and, sometimes with 
a tone and manner that indicate hopelessness and complete de- 
pression. If encouraged by her listener's sympathy she will 
give details; if she is not assurred of this, she tells the barest 
outlines and seems indifferent to the impression she produces. 

From the time when she was able to talk she has asked to 
be called “Hattie,” and has always objected to having her 
name changed to Ellen. And when asked who gave her the 
name of “Hattie,” she returns the same answer, over and over 
again, which is, “I don’t know—lI s’pose my mother, but my 
mother died before I remembers her: I only knows I am 
Hattie.” 
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For a long time, her mother tried to stop her from saying 
such things, and was told that she must not repeat them to other 
people. And she was kept in the background as much as pos- 
sible because she was not believed to be in her “right mind.” 

The only noticeable characteristic of the child previous 
to her being able to talk, was her decided liking to be by her- 
self. She was easy to bring up, because she was quiet and con 
tented, and had no desire to wander away from her mother’s 
presence, or to be where there were strangers. Afterward 
she was not so satisfactory to the home circle, and there came 
a time when the troubled mother took her to her physician who 
had known her for years, and told him of Ellen’s strange 
notion that she was somebody else. 

This physician whose advice she sought comforted her 
with the assurance that the child “would outgrow her foolish 
notions.”’ She had a “sickly mind” because she had not much 
of a body, but, he said, “she would grow stronger, and when 
she was old enough to play in the streets and go to school with 
other children she would forget all this nonsense.” And he 
gave her some harmless remedies which the child was to take 
to keep her from being nervous, and “with this medicine and 
plenty of sunshine, she would grow to be a big and healthy 

irl.” 
‘| And since that time the child has grown taller, and is 
stronger in body than when he gave this advice, but she has 
not changed in the least in the one respect of believing she 
lived before; and when in the streets or wherever she meets 
strangers—she often peers at them with eager and earnest gaze. 
When asked why she so closely scrutinizes strange people she 
will sometimes say, “I just wanted to see if I knowed them; 
maybe, sometime, I will see some of the folks I used to know.” 

Expostulating with her for uttering such remarks is use- 
less, and she is let alone, for her moods change rapidly and she 
is quickly diverted. 

On one occasion she was told that if she kept on saying she 
was “Hattie,” and had lived in Washington, people would 
think her “the biggest liar in the world.” Her answer was - 
given in gravest tones. “If people knowed all that I remem- 
bers, they wouldn’t say that; but they don’t know, and I does.” 

What she says she remembers is that once she lived in 
Washington City and was a house-maid in a family of lovely 
people. Each member of this family she describes and one in 
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particular, she never wearies of praising, as the best and kind- 
est young lady in the whole world. The house they lived in 
was a fine and beautiful one, and the atmosphere of the home 
was charming. Here “Hattie” lived for a longer time than 
she can remember; in fact she thinks she never had any other 
home, and the beloved colored woman who was in charge of 
the place as housekeeper was named “Aunt Malissy.” She 
lived with this woman, who loved her and treated her as a 
mother would a daughter. Of a period back of the time when 
she knew this family, she has no recollection at all; she had no 
relatives; she supposed her parents to be dead, and she could 
not remember a time where “Aunt Malissy” was not in her 
life. When it was suggested to her one day that perhaps 
“Aunt Malissy” was her mother she seemed much perplexed 
and disturbed, but she finally said she was sure her mother 
died when she was a baby; anyway she never saw her, and 
“Aunt Malissy” had told her all she ever knew. That all 
seems to have been that her mother was a young girl when 
she, Ellen, was born, and she did not live long after that event. 
Aunt Malissy named the baby “Hattie” after its mother. 

The family with whom she lived, spent the greater part 
of each year away from Washington; often they were in Eur- 
ope and Ellen lived on with Aunt Malissy in the handsome 
home, and enjoyed it as much as though it were hers. Ellen 
seems to recall these long periods when she and her friend 
were alone with vivid pleasure, and she has told of how the 
two spent their time together. And, strange to relate, 
this little colored girl, who has never been nearer 
to Washington than the West Side (nor out of New 
York in her life, except on one or two memoratle 
trips to Coney Island), describes the old market at 
Washington, and lives over scenes associated with it, 
that are realistic and correct in detail. The expeditions to 
the market were usually made on the street cars, and Aunt 
Malissy carried a covered basket. Ellen went about the mar- 
ket place, where she had many acquaintances, and was evident- 
ly a favorite with all, and she always visited the flower stalls 
and bought geraniums and pansies, sometimes buttercups and 
roses. Of the people who sold them melons and berries, aid 
vegetables, she speaks familiarly, and her word pictures accu- 
rately describe the old market of forty years ago. 

No less accurate is her description of the one section of 
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Washington she says she knew, and the particular streets she 
recalls describe old Washington, and that portion adjoining 
Georgetown. The alley way at the end of the garden, that 
Ellen remembers, is one which can be duplicated there today. 

The name she gives as that of the family in which she 
lived, is one perfectly familiar to old Washington, though 
none of that name are to be found there now. 

Her account of the old drays and carts, and of the carri- 
ages she has seen, together with the public stables, tallies with 
those of a former day. She could not have read up descrip- 
tions of all the scenes she describes for there are no books in 
her home, and she does not read well enough to understand 
such things as she recounts as having been in her former life 
experiences. 

When in the right mood she becomes reminiscent, and 
she grows animated and talks with rapidity. But her listener 
must be occupied with some work, and not keep watch over 
her. It has been proven over and over again that Ellen talks 
best when she gets into a state of absorption, and appears to be 
half dreaming. Then she keeps up a connected story; but if 
interrupted, or questioned, she becomes dejected and fatigued, 
and soon ceases to speak. 

The most clearly defined picture in her memory seems to 
be of her last sickness and death. She quite loves to live over 
and over these scenes, and is not affected by their recital. 

She tells of having been sick a very long time, and when 
the white folks knew that she could not get well in the house 
they sent her, in Aunt Malissy’s care, to a place where there 
were other sick people. And she was in a room “done all in 
white,’ and the ladies there wore white dresses and caps, and 
they gave her medicine. 

Aunt Malissy had the room next to hers, and the family 
came to see her; and the young lady she so loved brought her 
flowers, and peaches and grapes. When asked how long she 
was in this place, she could not tell, nor where it was. Only 
that she went there before the summer, and it was gone when 
she got too weak to sit at the window anymore, and had to stay 
in bed all the time. “I just couldn’t get along no how; and 
then I ’spect I died; anyway I doesn’t know. 

“How long ago was that Ellen?” 

“Once, when I was littler than I am now, I could tell you, 
but now I’se forgot. All I know is I was fourteen years old 


when I died.” 
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As the child proceeds with this part of her story she pays 
tribute to the love and devotion of Aunt Malissy, and she in- 
sists that she left the Hospital with this woman when she went 
home, and slept in her bed near Aunt Malissy’s, just the same. 
At the same time she will tell one that she saw herself after 
she was dead and laid out in her new white dress. Flowers 
were brought and put about her, and she saw folks come in and 
look at her, and then go and shake Aunt Malissy’s hand. And 
she stoutly maintains that she would not stay there alone, but 
when Aunt Malissy started to go away and leave her, she ac- 
companied her and went to bed: “I was tired,” she said. 

‘‘And there was no funeral Ellen? 

No there wasn’t any, and I wasn’t buried; well, may be 
I was buried, ’cause | was dead—but I did not see that.” And 
beyond this point she will never speak, even though urged. “I 
disremembers,” is her convenient phrase for ending a talk. 
Sometimes she is natural in manner after one of her memory 
talks, but oftener she will lean her forehead on her hand, ap- 
pearing to be in deep meditation. A frequent pose of hers is to 
sit with her chin on both hands, her eyes wide open and seem- 
ingly to be concenerating her attention on some subject. The 
accompanying photograph is of her in this position. 

There are times when she has a charm of manner that is 
entirely lacking at others. And she uses her voice with vary- 
ing effect. Sometimes she has the coarse, hoarse tones of a 
grown up person, then the faintest baby tones, when it is dif- 
ficult to understand her. If Ellen is a phenomenon her family 
do not know the meaning of the word—and they have never 
heard of such a doctrine as that of reincarnation. Neither have 
they learned anything of ““mediumship,” and are utterly ignor- 
ant of the occult. Poverty and a humble position in the world 
may have proven blessings to this little child, and, at all events, 
she is being kept in ignorance of any mystery connected with 
her mental make up. There is common sense in her mother’s 
plan of not permitting her to talk of things she cannot under- 
stand, and a large measure of wisdom in keeping her child 
away from the society of thoughtless people. 

Ellen earnestly insists that her life did not begin here, and 
the past which she knew ended not very long ago. No one who 
knows her can give her any real information regarding such 
a matter, and she is not to be contradicted by people who are 
no better informed than herself. 

She will continue to be what she is, and to assert her 
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claims to the name of Hattie, and to tell of her other life where 
she knew other people, who played their part in the life that 
ended when she was fourteen years old. 

And, her lot is so obscure, and her fame so limited that 
“wonder hunters” will not know her. She is not enough of a 
phenomenon to be a subject for a demonstrator, and scientists 
will not have opportunity to decide whether Ellen is only 
Ellen, or both Ellen and Hattie; two distinct personalities in 
one body. 

Her real friends are not concerned to have the matter de- 
cided; they study her abnormal quality of mind; recognize the 
danger that may result from it, and hope that for her own best 
happiness in this world, she may forget it before she grows 
into womanhood. Or, if she must continue to believe all that 
she now says Is true, she may be protected as now, by sensible, 
matter-of-fact, common place people who are too busy earning 
a living to try to explain life, or to see into the future, when 
the present is so hard and all engrossing . 





NATURE AND MIND. 
By P. R. O. F. 


DRAW a distinction between nature and mind as if they 
| were radically different, though I do not declare that 

they are. I hold that these two words are simply terms 

for psychological views of ours, and no more. From the 
highest point of view, the mystical, they disappear like shad- 
ows in the light. By mind I understand self-consciousness. 
To our perceptions and the interpretation which the intellect 
gives of them, our surroundings, our environment, has size or 
shape, heaviness or lightness, is rough or smooth, and seems 
impenetrable. It consists of mass and energy and, according 
to science, they follow laws of their own and do it so rigidly 
and unalterably that no freedom or change is possible. This 
is the viewpoint of science. It has not been proved absolutely, 
but only relatively and phenomenally it is true. Science has 
no right to declare it to be essentially true. From the scien- 
tific viewpoint all that which we call religion, Christianity 
and History, become something very unreal, and lose their 
value to such an extent, that naturists often fall into the grave 
error of denying, or, at least, are disposed to meet them with 
scant recognition. 




















A MASTER AND HIS PUPILS 
By ONE OF THEM 


(Continued from Vol. XIV, page 346) 


“Each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is; 
The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrow and woes, 
The bygone right breeds bliss.’’— Light of Asia. 


HE pupil had been for months in the valley of the 
Valjes, and the time had passed almost unnoted. 
Though alone in a part of France to which she was 

an utter stranger, yet the abiding-place was so suited 

to her needs that she was happier than ever before in life, and 
was finding that solitude and rest of mind which was like balm 
to the spirit. Life on the ordinary plane had been a severe con- 
flict to her, as it is to all true psychics, and she had encountered 
the trials which a nature at war with its lower self must ever 
create. Long ago she had realized that working for the world’s 
possessions and selfish seekings for gain were injuring the 
divine nature within her, and that ordinary existence was 
nothing more or less than a round of unworthy ambitions, fool- 
ish aspirations, and mistaken ideas of duty. Then life grew 
intolerable. The slavery of error was unendurable, and a dis- 
satisfaction with life itself and a longing to die had followed. 
Out of it all she had come to a knowledge of her own short- 
comings; had grasped the truth that no human being save her- 
self was responsible for her sufferings; and had gradually 
fought her way, step by step, to a full understanding of her at- 
titude toward herself and others. The days had glided by her, 
and the bonds had gradually fallen away, as she grew in ex- 
perience and strenghtened herself in her task of self-mastery. 
The inn-keeper’s wife saw little of her guest, who was either 
locked in her room or off on the hills alone, and who, where- 
ever she was, was so reticient that talking to her was most un- 
satisfactory. But this sweet-minded peasant, who could think 
no evil and who bubbled over with tenderness for all things 
created, tried to do what she thought would please the 
stranger, and kept her room for her in such spotless order that 
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the preoccupied woman inwardly rejoiced every time she 
looked upon the resting-place she had been led to find. 

Every day, too, she had given entertainment to such 
thoughts as that she should quite like to live with these good 
people uninterruptedly, and find rest and peace under the shel- 
ter she now had; but she had expelled them, knowing that she 
could not have her way in such a matter, if she desired occult 
instruction, and nothing was so precious to her. Rath, who now 
often joined her on the hills and read or talked with her, was 
very content in that lovely valley, and his frail body seemed to 
gain strength from the quiet, restful existence he was lead- 
ing. He did not seem so wise in his normal condition as he was 
in his spiritual body, but she felt nearer to him, and delighted 
in manifesting a friendly interest in his welfare. At first she 
had feared that the peasants of the neighborhood would ob- 
serve the foreigner and comment upon her presence at his side, 
but Rath had relieved her mind by assuring her that he would 
never be seen by any one so long as he had the strong help of 
the Master in mesmerizing those who came in his vicinity. 
And as she was accustomed to his sudden appearances and his 
abrupt leave-takings she accepted the situation as the most con- 
vincing evidence she could have of the Master’s interest in, and 
care over her. Rath talked to her of his own experiences in his 
career as a psychic, and told her of his life in his beloved India, 
where his youthful training, like the great Buddha’s, had been 
for a high position with worldly rewards. Most eagerly the 
woman listened to his every word, and treasured the confi- 
dences he gave her. She watched his face and noted the singu- 
lar sweetness of his voice day after day as they wandered over 
the sunlit fields or rested under the shade of some 
friendly tree. At first she thought only of what he 
was telling her, but his persistent recurrence to the 
past and continued repetitions of certain circumstances 
puzzled her, and she was considering the idea of 
reminding him that he had ceased to speak of the work before 
them, when it suddenly flashed upon her that he was designedly 
calling up his own reminiscences, and was trying thus to 
awaken her to some incidents of her own life. No sooner had 
the thought formed itself than it became a conviction, and turn- 
ing suddenly to Rath, she asked, “How can I pierce the ob- 
livion of a bygone incarnation?” 

He did not answer; his body was beside her, but Rath was 
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gone from it. Intently she tried to follow him in her thought, 
and prayed that he would give her knowledge. She felt sure 
that she was right, and the eager hope of knowing more made 
her content with the methods she could not quite understand. 
So thinking she turned toward Rath, looked upon his face, and 
studied its every lineament. Had she known him long? Had 
she ever known him before? Was it possible she had been a 
fellow-worker and worshipper with him and had forgotten 
him? How could she tell? How could she find out? The sky 
was like a lake of opal above them, and her gaze was turned to 
it; she had been sitting up, but now she reclined, looking to- 
ward the broad expanse above the clouds. Rath’s body was 
resting against a tree, his eyes and lips closed and his hands 
clasped before him. This she had noted before turning her 
thoughts to the sky. A cloud of singular shape now arrested 
her attention, and something in its conformation recalled to 
mind her childhood’s home. It was similar in outline to the 
house in which she was born; so like, too, were the surround- 
ings. here were the great Lombardy poplars, her mother’s 
favorite trees, which had grown from slips cut from a 
sapling brought from France by a Huguenot ancestor, who 
must have with him some reminders of the land of his birth— 
the home of his ancestors. The trees outlined themselves 
against the blue background, and the excited woman watched 
them until they faded away and a group of smaller ones stood 
out phantom-like against the glittering sky. Suddenly she 
thought of the similarity of the trees of her old home and those 
growing in the valley about her. Was it possible that the 
picture they had made upon her brain was reflected back to her 
senses from the clouds? No; that could not be, for there was 
the house in which she had passed her earliest years. So many 
familiar things were about it that the likeness was remarkable. 
A long, trailing cloud moved off from the mass, and as it did 
so it left a narrow strip at the side of the larger clouds which 
exactly represented the rambling portico that occupied one side 
of the old home. The representation was complete,and then the 
woman forgot the present and lived over again her memories. 
She recalled the unhappy child she had been; the utterly 
strange and miserable condition of mind in which she had 
lived, though her external life had been one of more than or- 
dinary brightness and comfort. She recalled, too, the aberra- 
tions of mind—her family characterized them—when she 
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would declare that she saw fairies; talked with them; 
and was constantly meeting a Stranger, who would 
tell her many things which she _ repeatedly declared 
saved her from harm and pain. It was_ resistless, 
this inflow of recollections, and, in what must have 
been but a brief space she lived over everything of a psy- 
chic nature that had occurred to her in her life, and for the first 
time understood them all. She dimly realized that Rath was 
in some way associated with that stranger, but she could not 
explain how, and suddenly remembering that he was beside her 
she sat up and glanced at him. He was his natural self, and 
when she looked at him, quietly said: 

“You have been seeing visions?” 

“What does it mean, Brother; I cannot explain myself.” 

“When you have done that you will have compassed 
every mystery.” 

“But, Rath, was it your object in going away just now to 
cause me to see in the clouds—illumed as they seemed to be 
with psychic light—the events of my past?” 

“T did not go far away, Upasika. I wished to have you 
see, and to do so I laid my hand upon your head.” 

“But you did not move, Rath, and your body was rigid 
before I noticed the sky.” 

“True, and yet I was just behind you trying to evoke the 
memories you so readily recognized!” 

“You have a purpose in what you do, Rath, and I am 
grateful to you beyond expression, but I am perplexed. A 
dim feeling comes over me now and then that I have lived be- 
side you, known you in some close relationship somewhere, at 
some time, and yet, Rath, I have not. You are a Brahmin; 
I am of the West; you are a high Chela; I am—”’ 

“Miaster’s Psychic, and, you do not know what else. It is 
my duty to have you learn Upasika, and you would progress 
faster were you once aware of all the past conditions associated 
with your passage through this material plane.” 

“Ask Master to have you enlighten me before we part 
again, for I cannot go forth after this to live the restless, un- 
certain existence I knew before.” 

“When you can overcome the mere physical instincts which 
make you feel fear, and can precipitate yourself into the 
astral realms, serenely conscious of your great powers, then 
nothing will mar that permanent placidity of mind which is 
the attribute of a real occult student.” 
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“But, Rath, of myself I can do nothing; I am wholly de- 
pendent upon you, and [| lose heart when I think I may not 
be near you always.” 

The Hindu looked at her with a sorrowful expression 
of countenance, and then as if inspired by some intenser feel- 
ing, reached out his slender hand and took hers. 

She eagerly grasped it, saying, “Rath, it is the old way 
that you had of taking my hand when I was a little child. 
What makes me say that?” she gasped. “I did not know you 
then. Let me look at your hand, Brother; perhaps there 1s 
some solution of the riddle in its lines.” 

The woman studied its singular formation, and then lift- 
ing it to her lips reverently kissed it. 

“The light breaks, Rath; this is the hand that saved me 
from drowning in baby days; that guided me through dark 
places; that kept me safe when my untrained nature would 
have made me betray to the ignorant the strange occurrences 
that seemed then as natural to me as they do now. I have 
groped my way so far, Brother; will you tell me more and let 
me know why, if you sheltered me as a child, and led me 
aright, you left me for so many years to wander alone through 
error and misery? Did I lose you through some fault of my 
own? How came [I to find your Oh, tell me, Rath, what does 
it meanr” 

“Seek to explain it yourself, Sister, for only by endeavor 
can you learn, and I can help you only when you are striving 
your utmost. Nothing is done for you as a favor; you are 
compelled to earn your own schooling, and hence are mainly 
self-taught. Enlightenment comes only through individual 
effort. You now see,” he added, more cheerfully, “there is 
nothing new or strange in occultism.” 

“That you are kinsman to me, Rath, I know, for your 
power over me has been unchallenged all my life. That I am 
your kinsman is proven by the patience and unwearying kind- 
ness with which you have instructed me. Oh, if I could but 
pierce the wall of ignorance that bars me from knowing the 
reality, how grateful I should be!” 

“Tt is not a question of gratitude, but of perseverance. It 
is better to dispel the darkness yourself than to be grateful to 
any one for service. Longings hinder growth; you are a child 
just learning to walk, and your fear causes you to beg for props 
to support you. Strive on, and even though you falter, yet 
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strength will come with each new attempt. I am not per- 
mitted to tell you your past incarnations, one or many, or the 
circumstances under which you came to be the personality you 
are; nor am I inclined to forfeit any good accomplished 
with you by encouraging you to wilful and misdirected at- 
tempts to reach the desired goal. You know the dangers. Close 
beside you, alert and powerful, can come the creatures of dark- 
ness directed by the stronger will of those who, knowing the 
nature you possess, would divert your thoughts to them. If, in 
an unguarded moment, you should form a strong wish to know 
these things, regardless of consequences, you would speedily 
be aided by those who are eager for power and dominion, and 
who are inspired by the spirit of hate and selfishness. You 
know how necessary it is for you to preserve a right attitude in 
occult study; and, above all things, to pursue your work in an 
orderly, courageous, and selfless manner. Your chief danger 
lies in this direction, for you are beginning to fathom the 
knowledge you desire, and are so overpowered with it that you 
fail to realize your excitement. Try to think of youself with 
the calmness of a stranger, ana do not be led into anxiety or 
suspense. What is not learned by you now will come to you 
in time, and all that you have to do is to maintain a serene and 
unruffled demeanor. “The road winds uphill all the way, aye, to 
the very end,’ as I have told you before, Sister. The goal is 
only for those who conquer the poisons of the senses and bend 
their carnal natures in happy submission to the spiritual. Cast 
aside fear, doubt, curiosity, selfishness, which latter is un- 
charitableness, and trust Davanandj1.” 

The Hindu gave her a tiny package which he took from 
his breast, saying, “It is the Master’s gift to you, and possess- 
ing it you are become his accepted pupil.” 

“We do not part, Rathe”’ 

‘No; I too have the talisman. We have waited a long 
time for you, Sister.”’ 

“You will not leave me, my Brother. With the world and 
its duties I am done forever. I do not know how I lost myself 
in its mazes, but at least I am sure that you have never for- 
saken me and never will. The Master shall have all my ser- 
vice, and I am ready to do his bidding.” 

“Steady, enthusiast, you may have cause to remember 
these words.” 

“But not to regret them, Rath.” 
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“Tt is well; and so saying the Chela lifted his hands 
above her head, repeated a mantram in soft, musical tones, and 
then gave her occult teaching new to her. 

She was quickly made aware that she was receiving in- 
struction for a yet higher initiation, and prostrating herself on 
the earth, she repeated after the Hindu the vows of the Order. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HOMESICK 
By MOHINI CHATTERJEE. 


When the eyes of day are closing, 
And the shades of eve reposing, 
On the sleepy lap of Rest, 
And a pining maiden ray 
Like the dying dream of day 
Hovers o’er the darkening West. 


My weary spirit seeks to fly 
To other land and other sky, 
And other face of man, 
Where the soft-eyed cattle roam 
Among the palms of distant home, 
Where first his race the sun began. 


Here kindness spreads her gentlest wings 
And love of friends in murmur sings 
And keenest play of mind ne’er ends. 
But oh! my heart looks far away 
To shadows of another day— 
To other days and other friends. 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST 
By C. H. A. BJ ERREGAARD 
XV. 
THE MYSTICS AND THE HELP THEY MAy GIVE US IN THE 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


HE mystics are the people who religiously represent 
the Inner Life. There is, of course, an Inner Life in 


many other human activities and mental and moral 

conditions. But it is generally called by other names. 
In philosophy it is called idealism; in literature and art it is 
romanticism and transcendentalism; in religion it is mysticism ; 
once there was a social movement in Florence akin to the main 
idea of the Inner Life, and it has been called feminism. Every 
mechanic and professional man or woman, if there is any direct 
relationship between their profession and their mental, moral 
and spiritual life, live an Ianer Life of their own. If you will 
inquire, you will find that on their various planes, idealism, 
romanticism, transcendentalism, mysticism and feminism and 
whatever else they be called, all have the same main character. 
For instance, they all point away from the incidental to the 
permanent, and, they all profess a larger life than that com- 
monplace one in which they are compelled to live. They all 
look upward or inward to an ideal, towards which they grow 
or which they desire to reach. All such characteristics are also 
those of the Inner Life, such as I speak of it religiously or mys- 
tically; and, like the religious Inner Life, they have also their 
own specific marks and methods. 

It may be well before I talk in details about mystics and 
the help they can give in spiritual life, that I say something 
about the mystic character and what makes one a mystic. I 
may perhaps best come directly to the subject, when I say that 
no man or woman who is satisfied with himself or herself ever 
is mystic. It is an inner restlessness and an intense longing and 
yearning for the other, the hidden self, that causes that search 
called mystic. A mystic always feels himself and herself one- 
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half of a whole with whom, or with which, he or she seeks 
union. 

That other half may be called or visualized internally as 
God, “Great Nature,” or the Beloved, and, it is usually the 
case that for a man the vision is a superb woman, and for a 
woman it is a great man. But the vision is never sexual. It 
has no such definite character. It would be a grievous error to 
think of licentiousness in connection with such vision. If I 
may use an illustration from Greek sculpture, I would say the 
vision is like one of those wonderful heads who is so genuinely 
human, that you can not tell whether it is that of a man or a 
woman. It has the power to give satisfaction to the longings 
and it has the redeeming quality; it lifts the mystic into the 
sublime life called Eternal. 

When you hear a mystic talking about “unign,” and that 
is the main search, it always relates directly or indirectly to 
this yearning. Before I enter upon details regarding the Inner 
Life of the mystics, I will say a little about the literature that 
relates to mysticism. 

(1) We have many treatises by mystics, but not written 
by the mystics themselves. Most of them are edited by others 
or they are merely reports on their teachings made by mystic 
friends. ‘These writings must be studied with some caution 
because of interpolations, and because they are second hand. 
Nevertheless, they are our only literary sources. The reason 
why there is so little original mystical literature must be 
sought in the fact that mystics are not possessed of the mission- 
ary delusion. They know, what missionaries do not know, 
that truth needs no desperate efforts for its propagation. It 
grows of itself. It is only falsities that need defence. Only 
the artificial needs tending, and creeds are as unstaple as 
houses built on quicksand. The mystics, being good psy- 
chologists, never engaged in mission work or in any kind of 
propaganda, nor will they ever do it in the future. When 
asked to speak they do it with vigor and earnestness, and the 
listeners never have any doubt about their convictions and 
seriousness. A mystic’s speech is more of a testimony than an 
argument or an apology. It finds an audience among congenial 
souls. 

(2) In the great libraries of the world is found a large 
mass of books on mysticism and about mystics. They are all 
written by people who were not mystics themselves and there- 
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fore disqualified from writing. Mysticism is not a subject 
that can be treated like a scientific subject, nor are mystics 
made as you make cheese, or any other article for the market. 
Mysticism is a subject so thoroughly personal that only per- 
sonal experience can deal with the subject. I say, therefore, 
that all this literature has very little value as far as the Inner 
Life goes; its main value is historical. This library literature 
is increasing at an alarming rate as we come nearer to our 
own day, and it treats mysticism as a pathological phenome- 
non. An allustration may be drawn from William James’ Gif- 
ford lectures. 

(3) There is also floating on the bookstalls another class 
of literature on mysticism and mystics. It is represented by 
books and pamphlets published by modern fakirs and profes- 
sionals who make money out of anything new and unusual. 
They are the modern representatives of the sophists of olden 
time—and they are as contemptible. I, of course, condemn 
them and their literature and the authors ought to be sent to 
insane asylums. ‘That literature belongs to psychiatry and 
not to the Inner Life, and its authors are dangerous for the 
commonwealth. 

In short, the literature on mysticism is very limited. And 
the reason is not far to seek. Mystics are not missionaries. 
Mysticism is not a propaganda. When a religious system 
sends out missions it openly declares that it inherently has no 
self-proving truths to offer, but must fall back upon artificial 
means. 

In these essays I make no use of the last two classes of 
literature. I shall introduce some of my own experiences and 
that which I have learned from intercourse with Oriental and 
European mystics. I do not know any mystics of Yankee blood, 
hence i can not speak of them. The little genuine mysticism 
in this country is found in a few New England writers, but 
these men were something else besides mystics. 

In the mental history of mankind there are a few words 
that always have been misunderstood or abused. The word 
mysticism is such a word. Sometimes it is explained to mean 
that which is misty and unclear, irrational and foolish fanatic- 
ism. Sometimes it is used with scorn, sometimes with rever- 
ence. I shall use it with respect and reverence, because I have 
learned by personal experience that the word mysticism con- 
tains historically the most sublime thoughts and ideas that 
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mankind has ever conceived. I am not blind to the many 
errors into which individual mystics have fallen; nevertheless, 
the word means spiritual freedom and a revelation of the pro- 
foundest mysteries of soul, and to use it as being synonymous 
to spiritual obscurity and religious fanaticism is to do violence 
upon truth. 

Now to some of the main points of mysticism. First of 
all, it proceeds from the fundamental conception of Imme- 
diacy. The soul knows the divine directly and without any 
means and it lives and moves in the divine directly without any 
help of objective things. However much individual mystics 
may differ in their presentation of this fundamental concep- 
tion, they all agree that they have an inner certainty that needs 
no demonstration and an inner light that can not be surpassed 
or improved by intellectual means. They also agree that the 
only thing they must do in order to remain in their Inner Life 
is to curb their passions in their own hearts and in the objec- 
tive world without them. By such self-regulations they know 
the Divine—because of the Divine. 

They also agree that to keep the looking glass of the soul 
bright and shiny, they must keep themselves in a devout at- 
titude towards the Divine. And devotion in general means 
that the Divine to them is and must remain the Highest Good, 
which they in no way can or will bargain away for anything. 

It is evident from this, that these definitions preclude any 
development or change such as evolution is ordinarily under- 
stood. Andsoitis. Mysticism from the standpoint of science, 
history and philosophy, knows no progress and has no history 
proper. It is involution, not evolution. A mystic sinks into, 
rather than goes out of himself. While mysticism thus does 
not follow the course of things, it has nevertheless a progres- 
sive development of its own. It moves on the inward ways 
and away from all and everything visible and tangible. Its 
course lies in the direction of the deep internal roots of the 
Divine. Its gaze is drawn in the opposite direction of the 
vision of the human eye. It burns with a flame that is not con- 
suming. It speaks with a voice that has no sound; which is 
heard where there is no time nor space, but only causes. No 
nerve vibration can compare to its intense perceptions. Al- 
though it is exalted above all comprehensions it is limited by 
circumstances of life and death. Heraclitus knew this. Said he: 
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“Though you trod every path you could not find the limits of 
the soul, so deep is it in its essence.” 

Psychology, ancient as well as modern, is utterly bank- 
rupt when it comes to honor any claims upon it for an answer 
regarding the soul’s depth and powers. It knows nothing of 
Being. All it does know is a little about phenomena of “the 
coming to be,” phenomena only, and nothing about the real 
character of movement. 

What is it to be? I dare not say that I know. But this is 
what I perceive. I say perceive and mean to convey the idea 
of having felt rather than reasoned; I indulge in picturesque 
language rather than in logical statements because I wish to 
suggest rather than to teach. I do not appeal to will, but 
rather to my reader’s undefined sub-consciousness because 
there lies the connection between phenomena and reality. 

It is to feel the soft warmth of the universal pulsations; 
to drink the blood of life; to be illuminated by “phosphoros”’ 
and to mingle with God. It is to dream or, which is the same, 
to draw off the juice of lucious fruits and to vibrate with the 
strength of cosmic beauty. It is to feast on eternal forms and 
created shapes, on colors and powers. It is to participate in 
the councils of the everlasting forces that organize and fill all 
things living and dead. It is to sit at table with death and 
greet the souls invited to the banquet of shadows; to have no 
fears, no anxiety and no care. At that table to shake hands 
with pain and not to suffer; to understand the mystery of 
hatred and war; to eat the cakes of disappointment and be re- 
freshed thereby and to toast the spirit of evil. All these exper- 
iences mean to live in the spiritual nature of things and to be 
selfcentered ; and, that is something of the meaning of “to be”; 
that is something of the Inner Life; that is something of the 
Mystic Life. Many useful studies on “immediacy” could be 
made from the standpoint of Kants “Critique of Judgment.” 
As you know or may easily learn, Kant insisted that the real 
nature of the world can only be apprehended by sympathy, 
and not by intellectual research nor volitions. I recommend 
a study of Kants method of philosophy as an introduction to 
a philosophical understanding of mysticism. 

While these definitions seem to remove mysticism beyond 
any and all lines of practical usefulness, they nevertheless do 
not do so. The sum total of the definitions given is this: Mys- 
ticism deals with the causes of things; and, as no “practica!” 
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life can be without a knowledge of causes, as these lie in the 
spirit, it follows that, far from being remote, mysticism be- 
comes or should be the very essence of all our doings and 
thinkings. The fact is that mysticism has never thrown 
scholastic dust in anybody’s eyes nor given us empty words 
and phrases instead of living truths and real information. A 
mystic always forces his listener to foundations; always leads 
conversation to essentials; always tears off the clothes of hy- 
pocrisy and exposes the true nakedness; always acts openly and 
unselfishly; always travels with you like angels do with each 
other on the highroads of heaven, admiring the wonders of 
creation. It never dodges a problem or makes insinuations. 
Its conduct of life is clear in its form, strong in its execution, 
rich in its manifoldness of application and is always in har- 
mony with the larger designs of existence. 

Mystics do not fight like those who engage in the so 
called “struggle for existence.”” In the scramble, those who en- 
gage in the struggle for existence summon all their brutal 
powers to the front and hurl them at the neighbors or anything 
in the way of their egoistic endeavors. Mystics, on the other 
hand do not fight for the glittering treasures of life which 
life brings them, because the constitution of life is so that the 
true and the good must prevail, even if they have to wait 
awhile. By waiting they loose nothing and have nothing to 
regret. The brutal man always feels sorry when he comes to 
the end of the game and death calls him. He sees then how 
unnecessary was his brutality. 

You see then how the mystic fights. He fights by not fight- 
ing. He is therefore an example upon people of one idea, of 
one purpose. It lies in the principle of mysticism that by not 
being entangled in the phenomenal, the incidental, the pass- 
ing, the mystic gains the essential, the real and the perma- 
nent. I may quote an ancient fable quite apropos. The sun 
and the wind wagered who could quickest get a certain trav- 
eller to take off his coat. The wind stormed and raged against 
him, but the more violent it grew, the tighter did the traveller 
hold the coat. The sun, on the contrary, silently but warmly 
shone upon him, and the traveller took off the coat. The mys- 
tics are such suns. 

There is still another point to be mentioned in which is 
to be found the essence of all mysticism, such as we know it 
historically. It is this. All mystics, even those who appear 
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to have been orthodox in a Church sense, dwell in the recog- 
nition that the Divine is immanently present everywhere. This 
doctrine of immanence so vigorously maintained by the mys- 
tics has always brought them into conflict with any and all re- 
ligious bodies that are founded on the sacerdotal idea: bodies 
and creeds that hold to the transcendental idea, which 1s, that 
the Divine is outside its creation and not even the spirit of it. 
On these two doctrines all knowledge and creeds take sides and 
reconciliation is impossible, because neither side will see that 
they are one-sided and their intellectual capacity is too small 
to comprehend that both doctrines may be true, simply be- 
cause they are two extremes and should find their at-one-ment 
in the middle by a conception of the whole. The transcenden- 
talists have all organized priesthood on their side and it fights 
for a living. When its mediatorial office is denied, it looses 
its job. The immanent doctrine has all philosophy, science and 
pure religion on its side, and has never needed to fight for 
recognition or maintenancce. It is the natural philosophy of 
the human mind. Immanence is the elementary thought of all 
speculative philosophy. It alone gives color and zest to the 
ordinary life and can lift the soul on the wings of the image- 
making power into the infinite realms. While the transcen- 
dental and isolated god of the priest has closed all avenues to 
bliss, being and happiness. 

It was the idea of immanence that justified Paul in say- 
ing: In God we live and move and have our being. It is the 
immanent God and no transcendental power that touches the 
praying heart and sustains the martyr. It is the everlasting 
presence that sanctifies all deeds, even the minutest, and 
which spreads a veil of holiness around innocence and raises 
the proud brow of young manhood. Immanence is the charm 
of poetry and art; it shows us the divine presence of rhythm, 
color and line. No transcendency could produce poetry and 
art or any of the uplifts that our Inner Life grants us. Trans- 
cendency produces sterility; it blights all hopes; it cramps all 
hearts and its logic throws us into the gulf it has fixed between 
the Divine and ourselves. 

To overcome the self-imposed barrier transcendentalism 
offers revelations, but Inner Life people and mystics usually 
have spurned them, declaring that revelations do not reveal 
anything and that the faith demanded in them is destructive of 
spiritual life. The only revelations mystics and Inner Life 
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people believe in are those of their own hearts and these illu- 
minations do not come with authoritative commands to others. 
They are individual, and, universal only if others receive the 
same illumination and the same power. Inner Life people 
and mystics, being so strong about immanence, have no use for 
theological gods and stories of creation by a divine fiat. They 
deny the official God and feel that there never was a time 
when the world was not. Rather than listening to a God made 
by theology and living in a world hampered by ceremonial 
laws, they prefer the mystery. The word mystery has a magic 
sound to a mystic, which the word revelation has not. The 
mystics are so intense about immanence, because they pre- 
eminently represent the moral forces of life and “the moral 
force” is but another name for the all present divinity acting 
in the world. The mystics work by will—to put it psychologi- 
cally—rather than by understanding or beauty. Many of 
them—the most intense—have even in the past been so careless 
about forms, that dirt and misery have been their glory. Many 
of them have had a poor philosophy, or simply used the phil- 
osophy of their age or church and never felt the lack. In the 
development of volition and obedience to God’s will, they 
have completely overlooked or cared less for the two other 
sides or mind and heart. They have been wonderfully strong 
in their one-sidedness, and believed that they chose “the better 
part.” They were the strong ones that bore the burdens of 
their time, but they did not beautify life nor did they clear the 
mind of sour marshes and weeds. ‘That was not their mission. 

Demagogues and agitators of that kind, have charged that 
the mystics of the past have not been sufficiently engaged in 
the world’s work, but such vicious attacks as that of Milman’s 
(Latin Christianity, Vol. VI.) on Thomas a Kempis is very 
ungracious. In their defence, I say that they did the work 
which came to their hands, and such work was in their day 
radically different from work in our day. There was no so- 
ciological movement in those days, and social service then 
did not mean tenement-house work, playgrounds for children 
or any of the thousand and one features of today’s work. Their 
work was mainly religious and, that was wanted because the 
church was degraded and its ministry corrupt. At the time of 
the Black Death, for instance, the priests ran away from their 
charges and could not even for money be brought to bury the 
dead or visit the sick. At that time the mystics ministered to 
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the sick, buried the dead and relieved their pain everywhere. 
And it is not reported that they were stricken by death in their 
labors. Milman’s attack shows the total lack of comprehension 
of the work mysticism stood for in the Middle Ages. 

In defense of mysticism it must be asked: If it were a use- 
less movement and a feature of no consequence to human 
society, how is it that it exists everywhere and always is the 
beginning and the main feature of all reformatory agitations? 
Nature is not known to maintain useless members; and she 
mercilessly cuts down all hindrances. 

Mysticism is found wherever man spontaneously per- 
ceives the truth and puts off all kinds of binding and hinder- 
ing creeeds. It exists in formalistic China in Taoistic forms; 
it has conquered ritualistic Brahmanism and created the Upan- 
ishads; it has found a home among nihilistic Buddhists, and it 
has created the wonderful Sufism out of fatalistic Mohamme- 
danism. It was once the main charm and occult meaning of 
Free Masonry. It was mysticism that built the masonic “tem- 
ple of humanity,” and all the Christian sects have in their 
original states had more or less of it. It was their mystic ele- 
ments that gave them entres where they found it and it was 
the loss of the mystic element that has made some Christian 
sects curses. Mysticism is the one surviving and indestructive 
force in religion. Religion draws its fundamental support 
from it, and its bearers are the mystics, “the silent in the land.” 
The others are only camp followers. 

As regards ethics, the mystics also here are on a far safer 
ground with their realization of the divine immanence than 
any body else who may take his commandments from a trans- 
cendental god, and through a priest as a medium. The mystic 
has the inner assurance. The transcendentalist may believe 
the priest and take his word for the accuracy and divinity of 
the commandment. As a matter of course no life of freedom, 
of self realization, or self respect is possible except on the 
basis of immanence. 

It may be well enough for a time to compel immature 
souls to obey imposed laws. A child can rarely understand 
why it must obey. But grown people—people who are in the 
Inner Life—are beyond laws, regulations and ceremonies. 
They make their own laws for conduct. Mystics have always 
maintained this truth., Many false mystics have also main- 
tained that spiritual law; but, being merely pretenders to spir- 
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jtuality, the civil powers in control have rightly put them in 
prison. Be careful what mystic you learn from! Evil spirits 
often betray an unguarded soul. 

The Inner Life or the Mystic Life has expressed itself 
differently in the different ages. In the past it was of the 
heart; that is to say, it defined itself as a sympathetic and lov- 
ing disposition. It centered its life physiologically in the 
heart and interpreted its psychological phases by the heart’s 
vital movements. A man of the heart means the inward per- 
sonal life seen as an organic activity, and that organic activity 
was man’s personal consciousness and was claimed as a spirit- 
ual manifestation. 

With the Hindus, then as now, the sun of knowledge rises 
in the heart. The common sensory is Brahm. The light 
within is the light of the heart and the true light is the light 
within the heart. The ancient Persian taught the same. In 
Homer the heart also is the living light within. Pythagoras 
was the first who transferred the locality of the Inner Light 
from the heart to the brain where the Occident ever since has 
located it with the exception of Aristotle and his followers. 
They located the soul in the head. 

TheOld Testament and Jesus also located understanding 
and knowledge in the heart. Most characteristically, Jesus 
said to the scribes: ‘““Why think ye evil in your hearts” (Matt. 
IX. 4). It was on an occasion when_they brought a man sick 
with palsy to him, and Jesus had said to the sick: “Son, be of 
good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” Jesus knew the thoughts of 
the scribes and heard them say within themselves: “This man 
blasphemeth.” Jesus here most directly and in an unequivocal 
manner attributed thoughts and speech to the heart and not to 
the brain. This point is of much importance for the under- 
standing of the life he lived and the psychology he taught. It 
colors all his actions and his teachings. 

Here are a number of other quotations showing that the 
Bible at large locates the Inner Life in the heart just as Jesus 
did. Mark VII. 21: “From within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts.” Luke VI. 45: “Of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” Luke IT. 35: “The thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed.” Job, XXVIT. 6, cried out: 
“My heart shall not reproach me as long as [ live.” In Isaiah 
XLVI. 8 the common version has it: “Bring it again to mind”; 
but the Hebrew is, “Go into your heart.” Ps. XIV. 1: “The 
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fool hath said in his heart, there is no god.” These, and nu- 
merous other quotations that I could enumerate, clearly bear, 
out that which I said, that in the Orient the Inner Life is lo- 
cated in the heart. 

This then was the past ages’ way of centering the Inner 
Life and of defining it. It is gone and past to a large extent. 
Only mystics of later ages who still live on Bible food continue 
that manner of presentation. In itself it is a religious and in- 
tensely personal view. It speaks constanly in love terms and 
to a personal god, whom it “fears” and with whom it seeks 
union, a union which often is expressed in so material terms 
that we of the Occident are shocked. 

The Inner Life that has manifested itself in the Occident 
has usually expressed itself in terms of an intellectual brain. 
It has been philosophical and very commonly of the faith type. 
It has sought and found innumerable expressions of mind 
wherewith to formulate its cognitions of God, or the imper- 
sonal Absolute. It has usually sought understanding first and 
called its understanding by the name of contemplation and 
by contemplation it meant a beholding of its ideal. Almost 
all the Christian and Mohammedan mystics belong to this 
Class. 

We may well in our own day again speak of mystics and 
the Inner Life. And what is the Inner Life today and that of 
the future? If I may declare what it is and what it may be in 
the future, I would say that its iife is an everlasting process of 
transformation of values, and that it seeks freedom in its ever 
restless advance. It is ever on the wing and soars far above 
heart and understanding in a unity with the ideal, a unity 
which it has reached and constantly confirms not by exclusions, 
but by inclusions. 

Of course, there are today but few such mystics, but the 
tendency to that kind of Inner Life is strong where true re- 
ligious life shows itself. To that which I have said I will add 
a few observations I have made and which tend to illuminate 
Inner Life of the future. 

By comparing the life of the mystics of the past to the 
mysticism that stirs the souls in our own day, I find that they 
differ in this essential way that the moderns are never at rest; 
an eagerness unknown before and a continuous quest drives 
them inward towards the being of their own lives and out- 
ward towards the greater being. All mysticism, to be sure, 
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may be characterized that way, but the moderns pursue the 
soul's inheritance as mystics never did before. 

Past mysticism was largely ascetic and very often misun- 
derstood the use of ascetic practices. Often it made them an 
end in themselves. Moderns use self denials and self tortures 
as means only. That modified attitude allows them the use of 
many passions and inclinations, which the ancients feared. No 
more do mystics check their yearnings and longings or ques- 
tionings. It used to be mystic practice to refrain from any 
soul adventures; but now free scope is given to the unsatisfied 
soul’s explorations and ascents on mountains of light and joy. 
It is no more a practice to deaden the inner voices that call for 
an understanding of life’s mighty throes, its discouragements 
and contradictions. The modern mystic mind feels that it is 
safely buoyed and cannot be driven on dangerous shores. It 
realizes “the almighty arms beneath” the small canoe, and 
therefore it courageously voyages across uncharted spaces. 
But mystics are not reckless, nor do they invite temptations. 
They do not indulge in vileness in order to taste sin and death. 
Their quests lead to a transfigured life and a definition of the 
central urge of their whole being. Here is still another dis- 
tinction. Mystics of the past sought retreats; they lived solitar- 
ily,in cells,in deserts, anywhere where they thought they could 
flee the world, the devil and the flesh. The history of past mys- 
ticism shows that these people did not escape the dangers they 
fled from; on the contrary, they got them all in an increased 
rate. Mystics now seek the sun and the light; they live among 
human beings; they keep the devil away by a cheerful coun- 
tenance and give the flesh plenty of useful work to do. They 
shun the cave, and travel the open road of the universe. As 
a result of this changed attitude the mystic mind no more feeds 
on its own husks, nor drives around in a circle of its own 
thoughts; its introspections no more return upon themselves. 
Its onward march leads nearer the center of the spiritualfount- 
ain; its thoughts feed upon the vast stores of Divinity; and 
reservoirs of illumination wash away all torments, doubts and 
despairs. The potencies of life lift the mystic of today out of 
the sands of ignorance and set him in the large places of prog- 
ress. The entirety of existence becomes the chief term of 
vocabulary and all those words which spell limitations, fear, 
intrenchment, are struck out. 


The mystic of today recognizes the Divine in the thunder- 
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storm as well as in the gentle zephyr of the heart. He works 
by a “both-and,” not by an “either-or.”” Am I not justified in 
my assertion that the mystics may be of help in the Inner Life 
and that the world loses a great opportunity by ignoring 
mysticism ? 

It may be well to review the history of mysticism repre- 
sented by a few of the most prominent mystics. I will leave 
out all details relating to their lives, but make a careful state- 
ment of what they taught and what their experiences were. [| 
do this that you may know just what to devote yourself to in 
your search for the Inner Life. 

Beginning in the farthest East, I mention Laotze and his 
book the Tao-Teh-King. As I have already written fifteen 
essays on the book, and as they were printed in “The Word,” 
I need not say anything further at present, than that you will 
remain blind to such beauty if you neglect Laotze. 

From China I come to India, and its treasures of heavenly 
wisdom in the Upanishads. Throughout these treatises, we are 
led up by means of multiform sensible symbols to uniform 
deifications. “The One and the Many” is the theme. The 
Upanishads are Vedic theological treatises of various dates; 
most of them antedate the Christian Era; some are probably 
post-Christian. However, whatever be their date, the theol- 
ogy, cosmology, psychology and eschatology they contain, is 
all mystical—theosophic wisdom, and indispensable for those 
who wish to know what the Inner Life is and how Oriental 
Theosophy compares to Christian Theosophy. 

Though the Upanishads are full of contradictions, they 
nevertheless agree that Atman, the Self, is the all and every- 
thing of what is and what is not. And they exhaust them- 
selves to find means by which to say so and also to assert that 
no descriptions even approaches the subject. At the same time 
that the Upanishads are so emphatic about our nescience, they 
nevertheless also declare that Atman is not unattainable, yet 
that Atman is really ourselves. 

I would say that to understand this exoterically as well as 
esoterically is not only the beginning of all mysticism and 
theosophy but also the end of both. 

At present there is no time to enter upon the cosmology 
of the Upanishads. They are as profound on those subjects as 
upon theology, and indispensable for a study of the theories 
of the Inner Life. 

(To be continued) 


SUMANGALA, AND THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


By AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER WRITER. 


HE Very Reverend H. Sumangala Thero, High Priest 

: of Adam’s Peak, and Principal of Vidyodaya College, 

Colombo, Ceylon, is recognized as the leading 
Buddhist Priest in the world. 

He is now very old and feeble, and, according to Dr. 
Vincent Wijitunge, who lives in Colombo and sees him often, 
he can not last very long. But, he adds—‘He is one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest priest we have in our country in spite 
of his age, and he is still doing good work.” 

‘“Sumangala,” as he is affectionately called by his people, 
has devoted his long life to the work of educating and elevat- 
ing the Singha in Ceylon. The youths of the country are given 
free tuition, and every boy has all the advantages the schools 
afford. They are all treated alike and are instructed in their re- 
ligion along with the three R’s. It is this teaching that so 
steadfastly binds the people to the support of the monastic 
system. The chief rules taught are humility, temperance, and 
meditation on the transitoriness and unreality of life, and the 
relief that is found in following the noble Law of Buddha. 
Sumangala has placed western students of Buddhism under 
many obligations, for he has devoted his great learning to the 
use of those who sought instruction and he has been most help- 
ful to all who have traveled in his country, and sought his 
acquaintance. ’ 

When Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott visited Cey- 
lon on their way to India in 1878, Sumangala welcomed them, 
and, it is said, called their attention to the fact that they had 
landed on the 2500th anniversary of the Great Teacher’s birth. 
He deemed their mission to have been inaugurated under most 
favorable circumstances and has ever been interested in the 
work done by them, and in the society they founded. 

Dr. Wijitunge describes his personality as being most 
noble, and his manners so kind as to win universal reverence. 
He will soon cease to be the guide of his people, and when he 
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dies all Buddhists will mourn his departure. The Buddhists 
of not only Ceylon but of all countries pay him honor, and 
no man living is more widely: beloved. 

The American people, excepting the comparatively 
few who have traveled in the East, have vague ideas of Cey- 
lon, the beautiful isle, and Dr. Wijitunge, while a student in 
New York, often expressed amazement at the lack of interest 
on the part of the public toward a land, “the most beautiful 
in the world,” at least to those who best know it. From a paper 
he wrote regarding his country while living in this city the fol- 
lowing instructive facts are taken. 

Ceylon was known to the people of India by the name of 
Lanka, or Lanka Dwipa meaning the resplendent island. In 
some of the Buddhistical books Ceylon is referred to as “The 
pearl drop on the brow of Aryavarta”’ (the land of the Aryans, 
now called India) while to the Chinese it was known as “the 
island of jewels.” ‘The Greeks called it “the land of hyacinth 
and ruby,” while the Romans called it Tabrobane. 

Ceylon is supposed to be Ophir and Tarshish of King 
Solomon’s time, it being the land from which he obtained his 
gold, silver, ivory, peacocks, almug trees (sandal) and spices. 
It was through trading with Ceylon that King Solomon and 
Hiram of Masonic fame derived their knowledge of “Magic,” 
from India. 

Some have claimed that Ophir was a place somewhere in 
the southern part of Arabia. If that was so, it could never 
have taken such a longtime period as three years to go to Ophir 
and return. ‘The twenty-second verse of the tenth chapter of 
Ist Kings reads thus: “For the King had at sea a navy of 
Tarshish with the navy of Hiram. Once in three years came 
the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory and 
apes and peacocks.” Furthermore, the peacock is a bird in- 
digenous to India and Ceylon and not found in Arabia at that 
time. The almug tree referred to in the same chapter 1s a tree 
that grows in India and Ceylon, but not in Arabia. 

To the Arabs Ceylon was known as “Serendib.”” Accord- 
ing to them it was the scene of Sindbad’s adventures. Ceylon 
is evidently a corrupted form of “Serendib.” 

Some of the western people labor under the impression 
that “Cingalese,” right spelling Singhalese, was derived from 
the word Ceylon. It is not so. The Sinhalese are not the 
aborigines of Ceylon. 
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Our ancestors were known as Sinhalese (Sin ha lese) be- 
fore the word Ceylon was coined. 

Sinhala from Sinha, lion, hala to fell, hence the word 
Sinhalese meaning lion killers. Wango Desa, north eastern 
part of India, was the original abode of the ancestors of the 
present Sinhalese race. A lion that devastated a part of that 
country, defying the prowess of many a warrior, was killed 
by Prince Wigaga, who was from that time known as the lion 
killer. 

The band of warriors who came over to Lanka Dwipa, 
now known as Ceylon, under the leadership of Prince Wigaga, 
called themselves the lion-killers or Sinhalese. 





POWERS WHICH ARE WORSHIPPED. 
By C. H. A. B. 


How we all stand in a direct and worshipful attitude to 
the plastic energy of the word, Ishwara; the personified sum 
total of the dreaming consciousness of the world, Prana; the 
personified totality of making consciousness, Purusha. And 
that is, of course, wrong! You, and I, may deny it! We may 
say, and think ourselves perfectly truthful, that we do not wor- 
ship these powers. ‘Thy assertion is nevertheless true—our 


passions prove it! Our “Will” proves it! Our “Intellect” 
proves it! 











THE ORGAN AND FUNCTION OF HEARING 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


EK have made a fair review of the structure of the 

W ear. The external ear has been noted, with its 

auricle and meatus; the middle ear with its more 

complex arrangement of ossicles and apertures; 

and the internal ear, with its vestibule, semicircular canals 
and cochlea. 

The ear is, as I have declared, the outgrowth of the aud- 
itory ganglia. It has been shown to proceed in the embryo, 
and facial nerves, are joined together and proceed some ways 
along the crura of the cerebellum, before leaving for their 
peculiar errands. The ear is at the extremity of the audtiory 
nerve, just as a flower is at the end of its foot-stalk. It grows 
at one point and the cerebellum at another. The auditory 
from the vesicle of the medulla oblongata; the ear sprouting 
out after the same analogy as the eye. Indeed, there is also a 
striking correspondence of functions and structure. We will 
allude to this, perhaps at some future period. 

The branches of the auditory nerve which passes into the 
cochlea passes into a ganglionic structure which is spread 
over the whole internal portion of the membranous zone of 
the lamina spiralis. In this as well as other remarkable cir- 
cumstances, it is constructed after the analogy of the retina 
of the eye. The branch of the nerve which proceeds to the 
vestibule is divided into branches which join the membranous 
labyrinth at each of its enlarged points. We have mentioned 
that this part of the internal ear was filled with fluid; the 
enodlymph and perilymph: and besides contained little peb- 
bles or otoliths of carbonate of lime. A branch from the fifth 
pair is distributed over the external ear; and another from the 
facial nerve enters the middle and internal ear. This is neces- 
sary to assure the general sensibility and motion of the various 
parts of the organism. The auditory nerve at most deals with 
sound; the facial with motion under the direction of the will; 
and the trifacial with the sense of touch and feeling. 
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The otic ganglion of the sympathetic system also com- 
municates with the ear. The tensor tympani muscle is sup- 
plied from it the most liberally. 

The function of hearing now requires our patient and 
critical attention. It has been usually explained that the 
sound-waves entered the meatus or auditory canal, and struck 
against the membrane of the ear-drum. This is thereby thrown 
into vibration and the movement is communicated to the little 
chain of bones, which convey it to the fenestra ovalis. This 
membrane also vibrates and the water or lymph in the vesti- 
bule is agitated; by which means the ganglia and filaments of 
the auditory nerve are impinged and the sensation is conveyed 
to the sensorium and the brain. The same conjecture assigns 
to the three semicircular canals the duty of determining in 
what direction the sound is coming—whether from above, be- 
low or sidewise. It is also supposed that the membrane of 
the tympanum is tightened or slackened, as may be necessary 
to enable it to receive the waves of sound after the most avail- 
able manner. 

However easy this theory is to understand, and however 
well it seems to account for the matter, it is not quite correct. 
There is too much machinery about ears, too much surface, 
too many muscles to move and vibrate, too great a variety of 
bony and membranous apparatus, and too complex a nerve- 
structure, that is left out by this simple conjecture. The way, 
too, that the ear grows from the medulla and is sustained by it, 
indicates that the truth of the story is somewhat different. 

We perceive these peculiarities in sound-waves: intensity, 
pitch, and quality. One sound is louder than another; there 
are various pitches or notes; and again, sounds differ, as in the 
case of voices, cries and the clangor or melody of musical in- 
struments. Winters on Acoustics describes the waves of sound 
as possessing these peculiarities: intensity, note and quality, 
with which the organ of hearing has to deal. We may pre- 
sume that the ear is constructed perfectly for these purposes. 
The drum measures the intensity of the sound-wave; the coch- 
lea recognizes the length; and the semi-circular canals deter- 
mine the quality. The ear, if this is true, is not an homogene- 
ous organ. One of these three parts may be absent, and its 
peculiar function is certain to disappear with it. 

The membrane of the tympanum, as has been already 
remarked, is placed obliquely at the bottom of the auditory 
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canal. There are two conspicuous muscles in the tympanic 
cavity, the tensor tympani and the stapedius. They are volun- 
tary and move by direction of the will. The former is at- 
tached to the petrous bone, and inserted in the short process 
of the malleus; when it contracts it tightens the membrane of 
the tympanum and draws it inward, also pressing the fenestra 
or oval opening of the internal ear. The stapedius, which is 
attached to the fenestra, rotates the base of the stapes and so 
draws it away from the vestibule. These two muscles antag- 
onize each other; the facial nerve supplies the stapedius and 
the otic ganglion the tensor. The effect of the arrangement 
appears to be that the tensor protects the ear from loud sounds, 
and the stapedius enables low tones and whispering to be 
heard. It is certain that the destruction of the membrane of 
the tympanum has the effect to make sounds unendurable. 
When the tension of the membrane is increased sonorous 
waves pass through it with less readiness. When we hold our 
breath, compressing air into the tympanic cavity through the 
Eustachian tube, we enfeeble the faculty of hearing for the 
time. ‘he same circumstance is observed upon descending in 
a diving bell or going up suddenly in a balloon. It is com- 
paratively difficult in the diving bell to hear voices. 

The stretching of the membrane internally is accom- 
plished by the contraction of the tensor. When the sound- 
waves impinge on the membrane, they tend to throw it into 
vibration; the tensor contracts to a degree which brings the 
membrane to a standard of tension. As the tensor is a volun- 
tary muscle, the mind judges of the degree of force requisite 
to produce the result. The condition of contraction enables 
this. Nevertheless the contraction is a reflex action and pre- 
ceded, as all reflex acts are, by an impression. ‘This is made 
primarily on the auditory nerve; but the mind takes no cog- 
nizance of the effect, and becomes sensible of it only indirectly 
through the contractions in the tensor tympani. 

The Eustachian tube affords a ready passage for the air 
between the mouth and the tympanic cavity. It thus prevents 
the air from becoming too dense or too rare; which would 
disturb the action of the contracting tensor muscle and produce 
thereby a false estimate of sound. The tube is also an outlet 
for mucus. 

The little drain of bones, therefore, while permitting 
sound to pass through them, as we have suggested, have the 
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function of tension instead of tightening the membranes at 
each extremity. They help the completing of the auditory 
perception; but are not absolutely essential to the appreciation 
of sounds. Whatever affects the facility of vibration of the 
membrane of the typmpanum as thickening, or stiffening, or 
unusual degrees will render the hearing dull; but the mem- 
brane may be itself perforated or even undergo extensive le- 
sions without any apparently corresponding effect. But if the 
stapes is injured or removed deafness is certain to ensue. 

The structure of the cochlea is so peculiar that the func- 
tion has been long recognized with more or less distinctness. 
Any person famliiar with music, has little difficulty in this 
matter. ‘The appearance of the cochlea is like a snail’s shell. 
[t is a conical tube wound spirally and making two and a half 
turns. Its interior is divided all the way by a transverse par- 
tition, the lamina spiralis. At one extremity the partition 
stops, and the two divisions communicate. At the broad end 
they open each by a mouth; one, the scala vestibuli into the 
vestibule or prepart of the internal ear; the other, the scala 
tympani into the tympanum. 

The modiolus or little socket 1s the core or central axis 
of the cochlea, on which that structure is built. Indeed, the 
bony partition, the lamina spiralis, is really a process of the 
modiolus. Through the two the auditory nerve makes its way 
by suitable channels to the interior of the two scale or divi- 
sions. A part of the lamina is the cochlearis muscle. The 
auditory nerves terminate here in a ganglionic material that 
lines the membranous portions of the cochlea. The function 
of the cochlea is to determine the time of vibration or note of 
sounds. A musician familiar with the harp and piano, easily 
understands the principle by which it acts. Sounds entering 
the cochlea throw the spiral lamina into vibration; low sounds 
acting on the broader parts of the membrane and louder ones 
on the narrower parts nearer the apex. Thus the function of 
hearing has two limits; one for high and one for low notes; 
the scale being enlarged through the various degrees of tense- 
ness of the cochlearis muscle. 

It is of no consequence how sound reaches the cochlea. 
It may come through the auditory canal or the bones of the 
skull; the lamina of the cochlea will act upon it alike. This 
may be tested by closing the ears and placing the sound giving 
object into the mouth. 
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In man the cochlea exists in the highest perfection; in 
birds it is a short and slightly curved tube, divided, however, 
by a longitudinal septum; in reptiles it exists only in a rudi- 
mentary state. 

The semicircular canals are three in number and each have 
their mouth in the vestibule of the internal ear. The vestibule 
is first developed in the unborn infant, and is doubtless the 
essential part of the labyrinth; the cochlea and canals are de- 
rived from it. ‘They are all filled with lymph. The canals 
are evidently for the purpose of determining the quality of 
sounds. 

In short, the intensity of sounds is judged by the tym- 
panum; their pitch by the cochlea; and their quality probably 
by the canals. In each of them is a little pebble denominated 
the otolith, which is immersed in the lymph. To have a good 
idea of this sense, we may consider its gradations. The lowest 
requirement is the cognizance of noises; then the determining 
of their direction; after that the determination of their inten- 
sity; and above that, the cognizance of those combinations 
which make up a musical sound. Each of these grades re- 
quires a hearing apparatus still more complex than the pre- 
ceding one; so we have first the lymph, a sac of water con- 
taining the otolith. This is agitated by a noise, and so sound 
is perceived. The lobster goes beyond this and is supplied by 
the rudiment of the fenestra ovalis. The myxine has a semi- 
circular canal; the lamprey two and others three, opening 
from the vestibule; and there is also a fenestra ovalis; the 
osseous fishes have neither tympanum nor cochlea; the naked 
amphiia have no cochlea and but one fenestra, to which is 
fitted a stapes; but lizards and serpents have a cochlea. After 
these, the higher races exhibit a tympanitic cavity, a chain of 
bones, the Eustachian tube and cochlea. Birds go beyond 
this, having the mastoid cells, the ossicles, and the stapes ac- 
tually stirrup-shaped. ‘These several evolutions, harmonize 
perfectly with what has been stated in regard to the function 
of the several parts, and divisions of the ear. This is remark- 
ably the case in regard to the canals. Nevertheless, to many 
of the sounds which we are familiar with, birds and lower 
animals are perfectly deaf; they hardly appreciate notes of 
music, except in a very narrow range; some not at all, having 
no cochlea. Our domestic animals are obtuse to the delicate 
points of our speech or singing. 
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In pre-natal life, the development of the ear follows the 
order of development identically as the various animals do. 
Man is in turn monad, articulate, vertebrate. But though the 
organism is at different periods like the corresponding struc- 
ture of certain animals, it is never employed in any such con- 
dition. It is only when the organ is perfect as belonging to a 
perfect human being that it is used at all. 

Let us be careful about how we use words. A perversion 
of language is about as mischievous as perversion of morals, 
‘if the two are not identical. Many years ago I heard a pro- 
fessor announce that he would lecture on the diseases of the 
internal ear. Eager to learn on a subject which our text-books 
are silent about, | was punctually present. Imagine my sur- 
prise and disappointment when he confined his discourse en- 
tirely to the meatus or canal extending from the outside to the 
drum of the ear. I could have told all that story myself. 

Some years ago a chap from the city of New Brunswick 
visited me to obtain some suggestions in regard to a patient. 
He had taken the job to cure a man of an incurable disease 
and wished me to tell him how to do it. Like most of that 
sect, he was overflowing with words; indeed, I was well nigh 
carried away with the flood. If he had lived in Noah’s time, 
[ think he could have beaten the General Deluge. As fast as 
I offered suggestions, he would catch the sentences from my 
mouth, and with a huge amount of talk, declare that he had 
said or directed the same thing. I wonder how a patient 
could survive his garrulity. It was about as bad as the doctor- 
ing of President Garfield. Not only was he, by his own repre- 
sentation, a physician of superior intelligence and extensive 
general practice, but he professed great skill in diseases of the 
eye and ear. He told a story of a cure that he had made. I 
inquired the seat of the affection. He replid: “the internal 
ear.” I do not know but what that is about as far internal as 
many minds are capable of going; still, I formed an opiniog 
of this individual which I never uttered. I have been com- 
pelled to form a very similar opinion of many persons equally 
pretentious, and what is as curious perhaps, of a very similar 
physiognomy. 

The moral of these somewhat long stories is: be careful 
how you use words, and have the right name every time, even 
if it is necessary for the purpose to call a spade a spade. Be 


es careful not to debauch words as you ought to be with mor- 
als. 
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The external ear consists of the pinna or auricle, and the 
auditorius or auditory canal. The function of the auricle is to 
collect the sonorous waves and direct them into the meatus. 
We are generally conscious of this fact, as is shown by the 
practice of holding the hand at the ear when the vibrations are 
not sufficiently intense for easy distinguishing of sound. The 
pinna is furrowed after a peculiar manner, for the purpose ap- 
parently of constraining the vibrations to follow a certain 
course. In the lower animals that have it largely developed, 
the loss of the auricle often causes partial deafness. Yet to 
mutilate the human being in this way does not appear to affect 
the sense of hearing materially. 

The meatus auditorius is a tube about an inch long, ex- 
tending to the tympanum. Its vertical diameter is somewhat 
greater than the other, and it bends downward. The interior 
is protected by hairs, and by a waxy secretion, called cerumen, 
which is secreted by the ceruminous glands. Insects some- 
times enter this cavity, but they are seldom dangerous. They 
are generally deterred from doing so, however, by the offen- 
sive flavor of the wax. It is not well to tamper with this part 
of our organism. It is tender and sensitive; and to promote 
dryness or inflammation by any unnecessary removal of the 
secretion, will be likely to do permanent mischief. Neuraly- 
sis is sometimes thus occasioned. It is always well to keep 
very clean; but Pythagoras commands us not to overdo. 

The middle ear, tympanum or tympanic cavity, is situ- 
ated in the petrous bone of the skull. It begins at the mem- 
brana tympani at the outside and extends to the labyrinth or 
internal ear. Its structure ought to be carefully learned. It 
is an admirable arrangement. There is a chain of three small 
bones which pass across the cavity; the malleus or hammer, 
the incus or anvil and the stapes or stirrup. The malleus is 
attached by its handle to the membrane of the tympanum, 
while the stapes is joined by its foot-plate to the fenestra 
ovalis, the membrane at the inner extreme of the middle ear. 
The ossicles are kept in place by various little muscles. Thus 
the tensor tympani is attached to the short process of the mal- 
leus, and the stapedius to the neck of the stapes. Other 
muscles may be named, but the matter is not very certain. 

There are ten openings into this cavity: 1. The meatus 
auditorius, which is shut off by the thin membrane which 
crosses it in a slanting direction. 2. The fenestra ovalis, 
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which is of an elliptic form and is situated at the inner extrem‘ 
ity. 3. [he fenestra rotunda which is situated below the other, 
and leads from the tympanum to the cochlea. 4. The Eusta- 
chian tube, which extends from the tympanum to the phar- 
ynx. 5. The mastoid cells. The others are for the passage of 
nerves and muscles. 

The middle ear is supplied with air from the mouth, by 
means of the Eustachian tube. This equalizes the pressure on 
both sides of the membrane and enables the chain of bones to 
vibrate and also tends to keep the air of uniform temperature 
—a fact very essential to the continuance of good hearing. 

The labyrinth or internal ear is also a very elaborate 
structure. It consists of three parts; the vestibule, the semi- 
circular canals and the cochlea. ‘The vestibule has three cor- 
ners or ventricles; the anterior, superior and posterior. ‘These 
open into it the fenestra ovalis, the scala vestibuli and the five 
openings of the semi-circular canals. There are also some 
smaller apertures, as the aqueduct of the vestibule, and the 
foramina for small arteries and branches of the auditory nerve. 

The semi-circular canals are three semicircles opening 
into the vestibule; upon one of the branches of each is a dila- 
tation called the ampulla or flask. The three canals are placed 
at right angles to each other. 

The cochlea is a bony canal of spiral form, upon a bony 
axis, the modiolus; it is divided in the interior by the lamina 
spiralis into two divisions or scale. They communicate at the 
apex through a small opening; but at the other extremity each 
opens differently. ‘The scala vestibuli opens into the anterior 
ventricle of the vestibule; and the scala tympani through the 
fenestra rotunda into the tympanic cavity. 

The labyrinth contains interiorly a membrane, which is 
called the membranous labyrinth. It is filled with a liquid 
called endolymph; and between it and the bony cavity is the 
pehilymph. ‘There is none in the cochlea. 

We have thus a tolerably good outline of the structure 
of the ear. We will now consider its nervous arrangement. 
Attention has been called to the fact that the ear was the out- 
growth and terminal part of the auditory nerve. This nerve 
rises from the ganglion at the anterior wall of the fourth ven- 
tricle, and then joining the facial which for this reason was 
associated with it by Willis and older writers. They pass for- 
ward upon the crura ceribelli till each has reached the meatus. 
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Here it divides into two parts, the cochlea and vestibular. 
The latter of these sends branches to the various parts of the 
membranous labyrinth. This membrane as has been shown, 
is suspended between two fluids, the endolymph and peri- 
lymph; so that whatever impression is made upon it is certain 
to affect the nerves. To fix this impression more certainly 
there are in each of the labyrinths little masses of limy mat- 
ter, sometimes hard like stone and at others soft like powder, 
with which the nerves communicate. It is probable that their 
office is to reinforce the sonorous vibrations. Experiment has 
shown that sonorous undulations in the water are not felt by 
the hand when immersed in the water, but are perceived im- 
mediately if a rod or hard body is held in the hand. This 
would seem to be a full demonstration. Many of the tribes 
of mollusks have no other aural structure than this; and they 
are simply capable of distinguishing sound. 

The branch of the auditory nerve which passes to the 
cochlea, terminates in a structure of the nature of a ganglion, 
which is spread over the internal portion of the membranous 
zone of the lamina spiralis. ‘The structure of this part of the 
ear is very intricate; and the specific functions are but im- 
perfectly understood. Corti has given the anatomy of the 
cochlea a very critical examination and set forth its peculiar 
muscles and membranes, but has left their action for specula- 
tion and conjecture. The structure and development are in 
close analogy with those of the eye. 

In brief: the human ear passes in transient succession 
through the various animal forms. It originates from a bud- 
ding forth of the vesicle of the medulla oblongata; the cell 
or rudimentary vestibule of the ear taking a pear-shape and 
connected with the parent cavity by a delicate foot-stalk. 
Even at this early period the pear-shaped cavity has the oto- 
lith, From the walls of the vestibule arise curved forms 
which become the semicircular canals; and later after an 
analogous manner the cochlea is formed. At this period the 
membranous labyrinth and the retina of the eye present an 
almost identical appearance. 

The otic ganglion of the sympathetic system is also asso- 
ciated with the auditory sense in the structure of the ear. This 
is essential to the vitality of the organ. A branch of the fifth 
pair is distributed to the tympanum. 
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